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Underfunding  has  changed  U of  T, 
says  Donald  Forster 

Planning,  finances  and  external  relations  are  next  president’s  priorities 


President-designate  Donald  Forster  arrives  at  Hart  House  for  a reception  given  in  his  honour  by  Governing  Council  on  Jan.  21 , the  day 
after  Council  approved  his  appointment. 


‘He  loves  a challenge  — and  he’s  found  one’ 


by  Judith  Knelman 

The  stresses  of  financial  constraints 
have  wrought  the  biggest  change 
at  U of  T since  he  left  in  1975  to 
become  president  of  the  University  of 
Guelph,  says  Donald  Forster,  who 
comes  back  here  Sept.  1 as  president. 

“One  doesn’t  seek  these  kinds  of 
jobs,”  says  Forster,  “but  it’s  a great 
challenge.”  Having  obtained  his 
undergraduate  degree  here  (a  BA  in 
political  science  and  economics  in 
1956)  and  all  of  his  teaching  and  ad- 
ministrative experience  from  1960, 
when  he  began  his  career  as  a lecturer 
in  the  Department  of  Political 
Economy,  until  1975,  by  which  time  he 
had  become  vice-president  and  pro- 
vost, he  has  always  felt  strong  ties  to 
U of  T.  Though  he  has  been  away  for 
eight  years,  he  has  had  frequent  con- 
tact with  friends  on  the  faculty  and  the 
administrative  staff. 

He  senses  that  the  financial  pinch 
has  had  a very  serious  effect  on  morale 
at  the  University  of  Toronto  and  on 
the  attitude  of  faculty  and  staff  to  uni- 
versity administrators  and  to  each 
other.  “You’d  find  it  anywhere  in  the 
province,  of  course,”  says  Forster. 
“We  have  our  share,  but  Guelph  is 
smaller,  a self-contained  community, 
and  more  manageable.  Even  if  there 
are  disagreements  among  individuals 
they  at  least  know  one  another.” 
Guelph,  one  of  Ontario’s  youngest 
universities,  had  an  enrolment  of 
about  9,000  full-time  undergraduate 
and  650  full-time  graduate  students  in 
1980-81.  Before  it  was  established  by 
an  act  of  the  Ontario  legislature  in 
1964  there  were  three  federated  col- 
leges of  the  Ontario  department  of 
agriculture  at  Guelph,  all  affiliated 
with  the  University  of  Toronto.  Its  op- 
erating income  for  the  year  ending 
April  30, 1980,  was  $107  million. 
Enrolment  at  U of  T,  Canada’s  largest 
university,  is  more  than  three  times 
Guelph’s. 

“In  this  community  the  university  is 


by  Pamela  Cornell 

Reaction  following  Thursday’s 
announcement  indicates  U of  T’s  next 
president  is  widely  perceived  to  be  a 
capable  and  decisive  administrator.  At 
Guelph,  he  is  said  to  be  popular  in  the 
university  and  credible  outside. 


Regarded  as  a pragmatist  who 
addresses  issues  in  a consultative 
fashion,  he  is  reported  to  be  sensitive 
to  tensions  among  divergent  groups, 
both  on  and  off  campus. 

At  the  University  of  Toronto,  there 
is  optimism  that  Forster  will  be  an  ef- 


fective advocate  for  the  University  to 
the  public  and  government. 

A Bulletin  telephone  survey  pro- 
duced these  comments: 

PRESIDENT  JAMES  HAM 
“I  feel  assured  that  the  University  will 
be  in  good  hands  and  I look  forward  to 
working  with  Professor  Forster  in 
what  I hope  will  be  a happy  and  effec- 
tive transition.” 

FORMER  PRESIDENT  JOHN 
EVANS 

“Donald  Forster  knows  both  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  and  the  Ontario  uni- 
versity system  extremely  well  and  is 
committed  to  both.  I think  it’s  a 
wonderful  appointment.  U of  T is  very 
fortunate.” 

FORMER  PRESIDENT  CL  A UDE 
BISSELL  (to  whom  Forster  was 
executive  assistant) 

“Don  was  never  a ‘yes’  man.  He  has 
very  vigorous  ideas  which  he  pro- 
pounds and  supports  with  conviction 
and  strength  ...  He  was  a bright 
young  scholar  on  the  way  up  when  he 
went  into  administration.  As  a result, 
his  scholarly  work  was  circum- 
scribed.” 
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Donald  F.  Forster,  48,  who  has  a 
bachelor’s  and  a master’s  degree  in 
economics  and  22  years  of  experience 
as  a teacher,  scholar,  practitioner 
and  administrator,  has  been 
appointed  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  for  a five-year  term 
beginning  Sept.  1, 1983.  President 
James  Ham’s  term  expires  on 
June  30,  but  Forster  feels  an  obliga- 
tion to  stay  on  beyond  that  date  as 
president  of  the  University  of  Guelph 
to  allow  time  for  a replacement  to  be 
found  for  him  there. 

He  is  the  first  unmarried  president 
of  U of  T,  but  not  the  first  in  this 
century  to  come  into  office  without  a 
PhD:  neither  James  Loudon  nor 
Sidney  Smith  had  an  earned 


Forster’s  career 

doctorate. 

Before  becoming  president  at 
Guelph  in  1975,  Forster  worked  his 
way  up  at  U of  T from  lecturer  in 
1960  to  vice-president  and  provost  in 
1972. 

Highlights  of  his  career: 

• 1975-83,  President  and  Vice- 
Chancellor,  University  of  Guelph 

• 1981-84,  member,  Economic  Coun- 
cil of  Canada 

• 1977-80,  member,  board  of  direc- 
tors, Association  of  Universities  & 
Colleges  of  Canada 

• 1977-79,  chairman,  Council  of  Ont- 
ario Universities 

• 1972-75,  Vice-President  & Provost, 

U of  T 

• 1974,  economic  adviser  to  the 


government  of  Papua  New  Guinea 

• 1971-72,  acting  Executive  Vice- 
President  (academic)  and  Provost, 

U of  T 

• 1970-71,  Vice-President  and  ex- 
ecutive assistant  to  the  president, 

U of  T 

• 1970,  economic  adviser  to  the 
government  of  Tanzania 

• 1968-70,  co-author  (with  J.W. 
Pickersgill),  The  Mackenzie  King 
Record,  Volumes  II-IV 

• 1967-70,  Vice-Provost  and  ex- 
ecutive assistant  to  the  president, 

U of  T 

• 1965-67,  executive  assistant  to  the 
president,  U of  T 

• 1964-70,  assistant  editor,  Canadian 
Annual  Review. 


How  they  picked  a president 


The  recommendation  of  the 

presidential  search  committee  to 
Governing  Council  Jan.  20  that  Donald 
Forster  be  appointed  the  eleventh 
President  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
came  eight  months  to  the  day  after 
President  James  Ham  had  advised 
Council  he  would  not  be  seeking  an  ex- 
tension of  his  term. 

Council  considered  the  search  com- 
mittee’s recommendation  in  camera, 
then  voted  in  open  session.  All 
members  were  in  favour  except 
graduate  student  Cathy  Laurier  and 
undergraduate  Susan  Prentice. 

Chairman  John  Whitten,  who  was 
also  chairman  of  the  12-person  search 
committee,  told  Council  he  was  aware 
that  there  had  been  criticism  of  the 
way  the  search  had  been  conducted 
that  he  felt  was  unfair.  Far  from  being 
ignorant  of  the  needs  of  the  University 
community,  he  said,  his  committee 
carried  on  a search  like  no  other  that 
had  gone  on  before.  No  search  commit- 
tee had  ever  considered  more  views  or 
discussed  criteria  more  widely  before 
starting  to  interview. 

The  establishment  of  a search  com- 
mittee was  approved  by  Council  on 
March  25,  the  committee  to  be  com- 


Forster 
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a dominant  presence  in  that  we’re  the 
largest  employer  in  the  Guelph  area,” 
says  Forster.  He  has  found  it  useful  to 
entertain  external  groups  to  give  them 
an  impression  of  the  style  of  the  uni- 
versity. For  example,  a reception  at 
his  home  follows  the  main  concert  of 
the  annual  Guelph  Spring  Festival.  It 
used  to  be  a tradition  at  Guelph  that 
the  president’s  wife  did  a lot  of  enter- 
taining, but  since  he  took  office  the 
entertaining  has  been  cut  down  both 
for  financial  reasons  and  because  “I’m 
not  very  good  at  pouring  tea,  so  I 
abolished  teas.”  At  93  Highland  Ave. 
he’d  like  to  continue  to  entertain  ex- 
ternal groups,  and,  as  for  teas,  “I’m 
sure  there  would  be  people  who’d  be 
prepared  to  help  out.” 

Forster,  who  will  be  the  first 
bachelor  president  of  U of  T,  says  not 
having  a wife  and  family  has  in  some 
ways  been  an  advantage  in  his  career. 
“In  some  ways  it  creates  more 
freedom  in  the  way  in  which  I can 
design  my  life.”  He  is  usually  at  his 
office  by  8 or  8.15  in  the  morning  and 
sometimes  breaks  away  by  4.30,  but 
often  evenings  are  spent  at  the  univer- 
sity and  it  is  9 p.m.  before  he  is  ready 
to  go  home. 

He  says  he  has  learned  at  Guelph 
that  a university  president  has  to 
delegate  his  authority.  “At  Toronto  I 
was  not  known  as  a strong  delegator. 
But  I found  that  you  don’t  survive  in  a 
job  like  this  unless  you  do  delegate.  I 
have  no  hesitation  now  in  delegating 
things.”  He  says  he  has  complete  faith 
in  the  two  vice-presidents  who  serve 
under  him.  He  does,  however,  try  to 
keep  abreast  of  all  currents  and 
developments  and  to  make  himself  ac- 
cessible to  the  university  community. 
“I’m  generally  fairly  open.  I like 
people  and  I like  working  with  people. 
I try  to  create  a mood  of  openness.  I 
say,  ‘If  you’ve  got  a beef,  get  it  out  — 
don’t  store  it  up  and  become  bitter.’  ” 

He  thinks  managing  by  consensus  is 
the  only  way,  though  certainly  the 
president  has  to  provide  a degree  of 
leadership.  He’s  considering  reviving 
Simcoe  Circle  but  calling  it  something 
else.  “Simeoe  Circle  started  while  I 


posed  of  the  chairman  of  Governing 
Council;  four  members  of  the  teaching 
staff,  including  one  academic  ad- 
ministrator; two  students;  one  mem- 
ber of  the  administrative  staff;  two 
alumni  and  two  government  ap- 
pointees on  Council.  At  least  seven  of 
the  12  had  to  be  from  Governing  Coun- 
cil. Members  of  the  University  com- 
munity were  invited  to  nominate  any 
member  of  Governing  Council  or  of  the 
community.  A month  later,  the 
membership  was  announced:  John 
Whitten;  Peter  Silcox,  principal  of 
Woodsworth  College;  Professor  John 
Ricker  of  the  Faculty  of  Education; 
Professor  Ken  McNeill  of  physics;  Pro- 
fessor S.M.  Uzumeri  of  civil  engineer- 
ing; law  student  Beverley  Batten;  arts 
and  science  undergraduate  David 
Grindal;  Eric  McKee,  student  services 
director;  alumnae  Elizabeth  Pearce 
and  Joyce  Forster;  and  government 
appointees  Kendall  Cork  and  Terence 
Wardrop.  The  perception  of  many  of 
his  senior  colleagues,  Uzumeri  told 
Council,  was  that  the  search  commit- 
tee was  an  in-group. 

On  May  3,  the  committee  held  its 
first  meeting:  there  were  to  be  33 
more,  mostly  between  4 and  6 p.m. 


was  there,  and  I think  the  notion  of 
senior  administrators  getting  together 
on  a regular  basis  is  a very  good  one. 
The  name  ‘Simcoe  Circle’  acquired  an 
unfortunate  connotation,  though. 
People  got  the  impression  it  was  a 
secret  conclave  making  cosmic 
decisions.” 

Priorities  for  Forster  are  institu- 
tional planning,  finances  — he  was 
chairman  of  the  budget  committee  for 
several  years  at  U of  T — and  external 
relations  with  government,  the  com- 
munity and  granting  agencies.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  Council  of  Ontario 
Universities  from  1977  to  1979  and  is 
now  chairman  of  the  Established  Pro- 
grams Financing  (EPF)  committee  of 
the  Association  of  Universities  & Col- 
leges of  Canada.  His  biggest  worry  on 
EPF  is  that  the  federal  government 
will  withdraw  entirely  and  leave  post- 
secondary financing  to  the  provinces. 
That,  he  says,  would  be  utter  disaster, 
but  he  does  not  think  it  will  happen. 

His  preference  would  be  for  the 
federal  government  to  return  to  the 
earmarking  of  funds  for  individual  sec- 
tors with  some  agreed-upon  arrange- 
ment for  escalation  and  some  stability 
in  the  arrangement. 

As  for  accessibility  in  the  face  of 
shrinking  funding,  “I’m  for  quality.  If 
the  government  is  not  prepared  to 
fund  us  adequately  then  accessibility 
will  have  to  suffer.”  Will  he  import  the 
aggressive  recruitment  program 
begun  at  Guelph  several  years  ago?  He 
is  not  interested  in  increasing  enrol- 
ment at  U of  T,  he  says,  so  much  as  in- 
creasing the  number  of  good  students 
taken  in. 

Like  President  James  Ham,  he 
believes  that  students  should  pay  a 
bigger  share  of  the  cost  of  their  educa- 
tion, though  his  idea  of  their  proper 
share  is  less  than  the  25  percent  he  has 
heard  President  Ham  suggest.  And 
like  President  Ham  he  believes  strongly 
that  the  focus  of  a university  should  be 
on  providing  a general  education 
rather  than  on  meeting  current  and 
shifting  demands  of  the  labour  market. 
“We’re  in  the  education  business,  not 
the  training  business,”  he  says  firmly. 


The  meetings  moved  around  campus 
— to  Hart  House,  Trinity  College, 
Convocation  Hall,  Simcoe  Hall  and 
University  College  — and  eventually, 
when  it  was  time  for  interviewing,  to 
off-campus  locations  that  included  the 
King  Edward  Hotel.  “The  meetings, 
though  frequent,  weren’t  very  long,” 
said  Whitten  in  an  interview  after  it 
was  all  over.  “We  changed  the  place 
we  met  in  to  change  the  approach. 
Some  of  our  most  pleasant  meetings 
were  in  the  old  Senate  chambers  at 
UC.” 

From  the  outset,  secrecy  was  a 
priority.  “The  search  committee  was 
very  conscious  that  it  did  not  want  to 
have  any  second-place  finishers.  The 
names  of  the  people  we  interviewed 
never  became  public.  The  committee 
did  an  absolutely  superb  job  of  main- 
taining confidentiality.” 

The  mystique,  however,  was  dis- 
pelled when  a curious  outsider  spotted 
a parking  ticket  acquired  in  Guelph  by 
Whitten  during  the  second  week  in 
January  when  he  went  to  offer  Forster 
the  job.  Rumours  of  Forster’s  impen- 
ding appointment  were  fuelled  by  a 
story  to  that  effect  in  The  Toronto 
Star  the  day  before  the  Governing 
Council  meeting. 

The  secrecy  surrounding  the  com- 
mittee’s deliberations  extended  to  the 
criteria  it  chose  after  four  months  of 
discussions,  briefs  and  interviews  on 
the  subject.  Several  dozen  individuals 
and  groups  submitted  briefs,  and  15 
formal  interviews  were  held.  Among 
those  consulted  were  President  Ham, 
delegations  from  campus  constituen- 
cies, members  of  the  central  ad- 
ministration, deans  and  senior  pro- 
fessors. “To  a surprising  extent,  most 
people  said  the  same  thing,”  said 
Whitten.  “Each  of  the  groups  and  in- 
dividuals that  appeared  or  sent  a brief 
had  the  same  core  set  of  criteria.”  The 
perceived  needs  at  U of  T were 
specific  to  this  institution,  he  observ- 
ed, not  general  criteria  for  any 
president  of  any  university. 

Despite  urging  from  the  University 
community,  the  search  committee  did 
not  release  the  criteria  agreed  on  until 
its  report  to  Governing  Council  was 
presented  last  Thursday.  The  list  in- 
cluded a strong  academic  background; 
a clear  understanding  opf  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto’s  accomplishments, 
inner  strengths  and  potential;  com- 
munication skills,  particularly  with 
respect  to  external  communities; 
presence,  persuasiveness  and  political 
acumen;  a proven  record  in  executive 
administration,  especially  in  achieving 
results  through  planning  and  delega- 
tion; and  physical  and  psychological 
toughness. 

After  the  criteria  were  established 
the  committee  considered  between  75 
and  100  names.  “We  pruned,  I sup- 


Academic  affairs 


To  mark  the  200th  meeting  of  the 
Academic  Affairs  Committee,  chair- 
man Jean  Edward  Smith  sent  out  in- 
vitations to  about  140  former  chair- 
men, vice-chairmen,  provosts,  and 
others  associated  with  the  committee 
since  its  inception  in  1972.  During  the 
Jan.  13  meeting,  Professor  Smith 
introduced  the  committee  members, 
stressing  their  diverse  constituencies 
and  significant  differences  in  outlook 
and  approach.  The  one  common 
denominator,  he  said,  is  the  ability  of 
each  one  to  represent  a distinct  cam- 


pose,  by  putting  a name  into  a group  — 
A,  B,  C and  so  on,”  said  Whitten. 
Although  the  committee  focused  its 
thinking  by  reducing  the  number  in  its 
prime  group  it  never  actually 
eliminated  anyone,  he  said.  There  was 
no  short  list,  though  some  members  of 
the  committee,  for  their  own  informa- 
tion, circulated  a list  they’d  drawn  up 
themselves  of  25  possibilities  and 
asked  various  members  of  the  Univer- 
sity community  to  reduce  it  to  11. 

A management  consultant  checked 
out  dozens  of  candidates,  asking  ques- 
tions on  the  spot  and  gathering  other 
names  that  the  committee  might  not 
have  thought  of.  “We  just  didn’t  have 
the  facilities  to  trot  around  to  other 
campuses  and  get  background  infor- 
mation,” said  Whitten. 

The  list  was  reduced  by  consensus  as 
a direct  result  of  the  free  and  deep 
discussion  in  the  committee,  he  said. 
They  had  decided  that  the  successful 
candidate  would  have  to  receive  10 
votes.  “That  had  an  enormous  steer- 
ing effect  — it  automatically  produced 
an  effective  short  list.”  There  was 
never  a fight  as  such,  he  said,  though 
there  were  some  sharp  exchanges. 
There  was  no  drastic  change  in 
anyone’s  philosophy,  but  “as  we  went 
along  the  argument  gained  strength 
that  it  was  a job  for  an  academic.”  The 
lay  people  on  the  committee  had  at 
first  resisted  that  idea,  said  Whitten. 

Attendance  continued  at  a high 
level,  with  never  more  than  three  out 
of  the  12  absent.  People  gave  up 
regular  theatre  evenings  and  social  in- 
vitations in  order  to  get  to  the 
meetings,  and  some  members  made 
extraordinary  adjustments:  Beverley 
Batten,  for  example,  worked  out  her 
law  studies  so  that  she  had  a lighter 
load  in  the  fall  term  than  she  has  this 
spring.  It  was  a congenial  group,  with 
people  from  one  estate  always  ready  to 
listen  to  representatives  of  the  others. 
“There  were  inherent  interlocks  and 
cross-connections  in  the  group,”  said 
Whitten.  “There  wasn’t  a single  in- 
dividual who  hadn’t  served  with  one 
other  on  some  committee,  and  pro- 
bably it  was  with  several  others.” 

By  late  November  they  were  ready 
to  move  off  campus  and  begin  inter- 
viewing candidates,  and  in  January 
they  decided  on  Forster.  On  Jan.  13,  at 
their  34th  meeting,  Whitten  reported 
that  he’d  gone  to  see  Forster  to  see 
whether  they  could  come  to  terms. 
Forster  was  thinking  it  over.  They 
were  to  meet  again  Jan.  17,  but  over 
the  weekend  he  made  up  his  mind:  it 
was  yes.  So  there  was  no  dramatic 
celebratory  last  meeting.  “The  Jan.  13 
meeting  just  petered  out,”  Whitten 
said.  “We  didn’t  know  then  that  it  was 
our  last.” 


bicentennial 


pus  viewpoint. 

“The  ultimate  strength  of  the  com- 
mittee — and  of  Council  and  the  Uni- 
versity itself  — depends  on  our  ability 
to  bring  diverse  viewpoints  together 
and  blend  them  into  a consensus  in 
which  academic  achievement  can 
flourish.” 

At  a reception  afterwards  in  the 
Croft  Chapter  House,  Prof.  Smith 
presented  a bouquet  of  flowers  to  com- 
mittee secretary  Marie  Salter,  who  has 
attended  199  of  the  200  meetings. 
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Academic  affairs  working  group  recommends 
tenure-granting  process  be  revised 


by  Judith  Knelman 

In  order  to  make  room  for  more 
tenure-stream  jobs,  part-time  posi- 
tions should  be  aggregated  and  con- 
tractually-limited term  appointments 
severely  cut  back,  says  a report  to  be 
presented  to  the  Academic  Affairs 
Committee  in  February.  (See  page  10 
for  full  text  of  the  report.) 

A working  group  reviewing  policy 
for  academic  affairs  will  recommend  at 
the  Feb.  10  meeting  that  the  commit- 
tee ask  the  administration  to  consider 
its  findings  and  explore  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  Faculty  Association 
(UTFA)  the  possibility  of  revising  the 
Policy  and  Procedures  on  Academic 
Appointments  accordingly.  The  policy, 
last  revised  in  1981,  is  now  frozen 
under  the  provincial  wage  restraints 
legislation  as  a part  of  Article  2 of  the 
Memorandum  of  Agreement. 

The  committee  endorses  the  system 
of  tenure,  which  has  existed  at  U of  T 
only  since  1966,  because  it  believes 
without  it  the  way  would  be  open  for 
arbitrary  dismissal.  However,  citing 
comparisons  with  other  major  North 
American  universities,  it  suggests  that 
too  many  professors  are  granted 
tenure  at  U of  T.  At  the  other  univer- 
sities, not  every  assistant  professor  is 
retained,  it  says,  and  consequently 
there  is  room  at  the  bottom  for 
younger  scholars  as  rejected  assistant 
professors  flow  out  at  the  top.  At  Yale, 


The  University  is  appealing  a decision 
handed  down  last  month  by  a board  of 
arbitration  that  medical  students  who 
work  as  demonstrators  are  covered  by 
the  Canadian  Union  of  Educational 
Workers’  collective  agreement  with 
U of  T.  Grievances  filed  18  months 
ago  by  three  medical  students  have 
been  upheld  by  three  arbitrators  who 
ruled  two  to  one  that  demonstrators  in 
anatomy  courses  are  entitled  to  wages 


only  45.6  percent  of  the  faculty  is 
tenured;  at  U of  T the  figure  is  more 
than  80  percent. 

The  present  criteria  of  outstanding 
performance  in  both  teaching  and 
research  are  appropriate,  says  the 
working  group,  but  the  process  by 
which  tenure  is  decided  needs  revision. 
It  recommends  that  the  final  decision 
be  made  at  the  University  level  (or,  in 
the  case  of  multi-department  divisions, 
at  the  divisional  level),  that  proba- 
tionary time  to  consideration  be  in- 
creased from  five  to  six  years  and  that 
there  be  a continuing  flow  of  proba- 
tionary appointments,  with  only  the 
very  best  being  retained. 

More  probationary  appointments 
would  be  possible  if  part-time  positions 
were  combined,  says  the  working 
group,  and  it  urges  that  this  be  done  in 
cases  where  it  appears  that  part-time 
posts  are  being  used  to  provide  contin- 
uing positions  outside  the  tenure  pro- 
cess. Other,  bona  fide  part-time  posi- 
tions should  be  considered  for  tenure, 
it  says. 

The  report  concurs  in  the  recent 
UTFA  recommendation  that  the  rank 
of  contractually-limited  term  appoint- 
ment be  abolished.  It  recommends  that 
as  these  positions  expire  they  be  con- 
verted to  probationary  appointments. 

Tutorial  ranks  should  be  redefined, 
it  says,  and  positions  with  normal 
faculty  responsibilities  should  be 


Jim  Kraemer,  chief  administrative 
officer  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  says 
though  the  faculty  considers  the  elec- 
tives an  important  part  of  training  for 
students,  they  cannot  be  both  educa- 
tional and  a form  of  employment. 
Various  alternatives  are  being  exam- 
ined, including  audio-visual  programs 
to  replace  live  demonstrations. 

The  case  is  expected  to  come  before 
the  Ontario  Supreme  Court  in  May. 


reclassified  at  the  appropriate  level. 

Chairman  of  the  working  group  is 
Professor  Jean  Smith.  Other  members 
are  Professors  J.W.  Browne,  J.M. 
Daniels  and  Kathryn  Morgan,  Rita 
Crump  of  the  library  administrative 
staff,  Roy  Fisher,  registrar  of  the 
School  of  Graduate  Studies,  alumna 
Dorothy  Hellebust,  Joan  Randall,  a 
government  appointee,  and  students 
Tony  Clement  and  Susan  Prentice. 

David  Strangway,  vice-president 
and  provost,  says  his  views  on  tenure 
are  much  the  same  as  those  expressed 
in  the  report.  “I  don’t  think  you  can  go 
any  further  than  this  report  does. 

There  would  have  to  be  clear,  tough 
guidelines  and  a long-term  strategy 
within  which  you  could  bring  down  or 
increase  complement  levels.  But  with  a 
properly  managed  tenure  scheme  we 
can  get  ourselves  into  a fairly 
reasonable  position  of  senior  retire- 
ment and  job  replacement  by  1990.” 

The  success  rate  in  tenure  considera- 
tions is  95  percent  at  U of  T,  says 
Strangway,  far  too  high  to  allow  new 
blood  into  the  system.  He  would  like  to 
see  a complement  established  within 
each  division  or  at  the  department 
level.  When  someone  resigned,  retired 
or  died  and  the  level  slipped  below 
what  was  allowed,  a new  probationary 
appointment  could  be  made.  Even  in 
overly  tenured  areas,  he  says,  the  oc- 
casional appointment  could  be  allowed 
every  few  years  just  to  bring  in 
younger  scholars. 

Strangway  told  a meeting  of  prin- 
cipals, deans  and  directors  Jan.  20  that 
he  will  be  recommending  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  he  establish  a task  force  on 
the  basic  issues  of  policy  for  academic 
appointments.  The  Presidential  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Institutional 
Strategy  considers  the  question  of  a 
revised  tenure  policy  a major  issue  and 
is  preparing  a position  on  a tenure 
flow  model  for  academic  staff,  he  said. 

Decisions  will  have  to  be  made  in  the 
near  future  on  extended  length  of  time 
to  tenure,  a University- wide  tenure 
committee,  more  use  of  external  ap- 
praisals, more  effective  teaching 
evaluations,  a method  of  selection  of 
individuals  that  fit  recognized  needs, 


and  revision  of  the  system  of  tenure- 
granting, he  told  the  meeting. 

Cecil  Yip,  chairman  of  UTFA’s 
recently  created  standing  committee 
on  academic  appointments,  says  the 
report  of  the  working  group  does  not 
differ  significantly  from  UTFA’s 
views  on  tenure,  contractually-limited 
appointments,  part-timers  and  tutors. 
“We  see  the  same  kind  of  problems  in 
each  issue.” 

Toughness,  says  Yip,  is  a point  of 
view  worth  looking  into,  but  in  terms 
of  applying  the  existing  standard  more 
rigorously,  not  in  terms  of  applying  a 
set  percentage.  “Some  systems  set  a 
quota  with  a directive  from  central  ad- 
ministration to  the  tenure-granting 
body.  There’s  no  way  that  the  faculty 
here  would  accept  a quota  system.” 

John  Leyerle,  dean  of  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies,  expressed  scep- 
ticism that  the  working  group’s  sug- 
gestions would  prove  beneficial.  “At 
Princeton,  Harvard  and  Yale  the 
wastage  rate  of  young  assistant  pro- 
fessors is  pretty  appalling.  If  that’s  the 
system  we’re  importing  here  we  have 
to  be  careful  that  we  don’t  lose  more 
than  we  gain.  It  may  strengthen  our 
departments  but  leave  a great  many 
people  angry  who  gave  three  to  six 
years  to  a job.”  He  says  he  would 
rather  see  the  kind  of  scrutiny  the 
working  group  recommends  at  the 
point  of  consideration  for  tenure 
applied  in  the  first  place  when  people 
are  hired.  The  system  at  the  Ivy 
League  colleges,  he  maintains,  “pro- 
duces about  the  same  rate  of  tenured 
turkeys  as  ours  does.” 

Leyerle  believes  that  faculty  mem- 
bers who  “take  a free  ride  for  30 
years”  should  have  their  tenure 
revoked.  Tenure  is  a contract,  he  says, 
and  while  it  should  protect  against  ar- 
bitrary firing  it  should  not  protect 
against  firing  for  incompetence.  “If 
someone  fails  to  maintain  excellence  in 
research  and  competence  in  teaching 
or  vice  versa  it  should  be  reviewed. 
There’s  none  of  that  in  the  report.  If 
someone  is  in  a department  for  10 
years  and  has  done  no  research,  that’s 
ipso  facto  grounds  for  dismissal 
forthwith.” 


University  appeals  decision 
to  pay  student  demonstrators 


Council  approves  budget  guidelines 


for  their  services. 

The  University  has  been  ordered  to 
pay  the  three  students  a settlement  of 
back  wages  and  to  institute  a wage  ar- 
rangement for  60  medical  students 
currently  functioning  as  demon- 
strators. The  University  considers 
demonstrator  positions  to  be  a volun- 
tary fulfilment  of  elective  courses.  If 
the  decision  is  upheld  by  the  Ontario 
Supreme  Court,  the  University  would 
have  to  pay  an  amount  in  excess  of 
$50,000. 


A six-week  course  for  women  who  are 
planning  to  have  children  but  are  not 
yet  pregnant  is  available  at  U of  T and 
is  the  first  of  its  kind. 

After  a three-year  study  involving 
more  than  600  women,  Professor  Ed 
Thompson  of  the  Department  of 
Health  Administration  has  set  up  a 
program  to  teach  women  who  are 
planning  to  have  children  how  to  form 
healthy  habits  before  conception  so  the 
benefits  can  be  enjoyed  by  the  mother 
and  fetus.  As  the  critical  stage  of 
development  of  the  fetus  is  during  the 
first  phase  of  pregnancy  — when  many 
women  are  not  aware  they  are  preg- 
nant — preconception  education  is  in- 


Despite  faculty  and  student  members 
of  Governing  Council  expressing  con- 
cern that  this  year’s  budget  guidelines 
might  prompt  further  underfunding  by 


tended  as  a form  of  preventive  health 
care,  says  Thompson. 

The  course,  sponsored  by  the  School 
of  Physical  & Health  Education,  was 
designed  by  two  public  health  nurses. 

Topics  covered  include  tobacco,  caf- 
feine and  alcohol  use;  nutrition, 
physical  activity,  stress  and  fetal 
growth  and  development. 

The  first  course  was  taught  in  the 
spring  of  1981.  So  far  more  than  600 
women  have  participated  and  70  public 
and  occupational  health  nurses  have 
been  trained  to  teach  the  course. 

The  next  one  begins  Jan.  27.  For 
more  information  telephone  978-4810. 


the  government,  the  document  re- 
ceived overwhelming  approval,  after  a 
motion  to  “refer  back”  was  lost. 

Graduate  student  Cathy  Laurier 
described  the  guidelines  as  “extremely 
pessimistic”  and  “a  blueprint  to 
facilitate  drastic  restructuring”.  In- 
stead of  presenting  the  University’s 
case  to  the  government  forcefully,  she 
said,  the  administration  was  implying 
that  staff  are  expendable. 

“How  can  lobbying  efforts  have  any 
credibility  when  they’re  undermined 
by  this  statement  that  says  we’re 
prepared  to  cut  back  if  we’re  forced? 
As  everyone  knows,  the  fat  has  long 
since  been  excised.  Further  cuts  can 
only  ensure  further  deterioration.” 

Laurier’ s concerns  were  shared  by 
graduate  student  Lois  Pineau,  under- 
graduate Tony  Clement,  and  faculty 
members  Mike  Uzumeri,  Ken  McNeill, 
and  Jean  Smith. 

“If  we  vote  ‘yes’  (for  the  budget 
guidelines)  are  we  saying  ‘yes’  we 
want  a complement  reduction?”  asked 
Smith,  who  objected  to  budget  cuts 
being  assigned  through  consultation 


among  the  University’s  vice- 
presidents,  instead  of  through  as 
broad  a consensus  as  possible. 

Business  Affairs  Committee  chair- 
man William  Burt  said  there  is  a limit 
to  the  potential  for  additional  revenue 
and  it  was  up  to  management  to 
behave  responsibly. 

“Universities  can’t  expect  to  remain 
unscathed,”  he  said.  “The  message  in 
these  guidelines  is  essentially  one  of 
cost  containment  or  cost  reduction.” 
Professor  McNeill  said  he  thought 
the  guidelines  should  include  a clear 
statement  on  what  will  happen  to  the 
University  as  a result  of  underfunding. 

In  other  business,  Council  approved: 

• disestablishment  of  the  Gerstein 
Chair  in  community  health 

• the  re-appointment  of  Clarkson,  Gor- 
don and  Co.  as  the  University’s  exter- 
nal auditors 

• the  University’s  capital  requests  to 
the  Ministry  of  Colleges  & Universities 
for  1983-8U 

• a review  of  parking  standards  and 
requirements 


Preconception  planning 
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JOHN  LEYERLE,  DEAN  OF  THE 
SCHOOL  OF  GRADUATE  STUDIES 
“Don  Forster  was  at  Simcoe  Hall  dur- 
ing the  decade  I was  director  of  the 
Centre  for  Medieval  Studies.  He  was 
informed,  constructive  and  decisive. 

He  was  also  excellent  in  the  way  he 
worked  with  deans  and  departmental 
chairmen.  He  values  high  academic 
standards  and  can  work  well  with 
government  and  the  public.  He’s  an 
excellent  choice  as  president.” 

ROBIN  ARMSTRONG,  DEAN  OF 
THE  FACULTY  OF  ARTS  & 
SCIENCE 

“It  isn’t  a decision  that  will  satisfy 
everyone  but  from  what  I’ve  heard 
and  read  about  Don  Forster,  he  sounds 
like  a good  choice  and  perhaps,  coming 
in  from  the  outside,  he  can  take  a fresh 
look.  It’s  certainly  crucially  important 
to  us  that  he’s  the  right  man  for  the 
job  but  I guess  only  time  will  tell.” 
SCARBOROUGH  COLLEGE 
PRINCIPAL  JOAN  FOLEY 
“I  hope  he  will  concentrate  on  the  ex- 
ternal area  because  it’s  vital  and  only 
the  president  can  do  it;  there  are  other 
people  who  can  do  what  needs  to  be 
done  internally.” 

ERINDALE  COLLEGE  PRINCIPAL 
PAUL  FOX 

“I  haven’t  dealt  with  him  as  an  ad- 
ministrator but  I remember  him  as  a 
departmental  collegue  who  was  hard- 
working, determined,  and  a very  good 
tG&cher  * * 

VICTORIA  COLLEGE  PRINCIPAL 
ALEXANDRA  JOHNSTON 
“I  hope  he’s  aware  of  the  detailed 
discussions  that  have  gone  on  in  the 
Presidential  Advisory  Committee  on 
Institutional  Strategy  and  in  the 
negotiations  among  the  federated  uni- 
versities, the  colleges  and  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  & Science.  An  awful  lot  of 
people  would  be  very  distressed  if  he 
doesn’t  take  into  account  all  the  hard 
work  that’s  gone  into  these  initiatives 
of  Jim  Ham’s.” 

ST.  MICHAEL ’S  COLLEGE 
PRINCIPAL  WILLIAM DUNPHY 
“From  my  association  with  him  as  a 
committee  chairman  when  he  was  pro- 
vost and  during  six  years  working 
together  on  the  Council  of  Ontario 
Universities,  I would  say  he  was 
thorough  in  doing  his  homework  on  an 
issue,  is  prepared  to  take  hard  deci- 
sions, then  is  extremely  tough-minded 
in  following  through.  He’s  a person 
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who  loves  a challenge  and  I think  he’s 
found  one.” 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE 
PRINCIPAL  PETER  RICHARDSON 
f‘He  was  certainly  an  impressive  stu- 
dent as  an  undergraduate  at  UC.  He 
stood  first  among  the  firsts  in  the 
political  science  and  economics  pro- 
gram in  his  second,  third  and  fourth 
years.” 

U OF  T FACULTY  ASSOCIATION 
PRESIDENT  HARVEY  DYCK 
“I  hope  he  will  reorganize  Simcoe 
Hall.  There  are  terrible  problems 
there.  The  present  system  seems  to 
maximize  conflict  and  ensure  that 
nothing  gets  done.  I also  hope  he  will 
respond  creatively  to  initiatives  taken 
by  other  administrators  and  groups 
within  the  University.  Among  his 
highest  priorities  should  be  an  appoint- 
ments policy.  Also  the  question  of  fair 
and  reasonable  salaries  and  benefits 
will  be  an  ongoing  issue  that  won’t  go 
away.” 

U OF  T STAFF  ASSOCIATION 
PRESIDENT  MICHAEL  JACKEL 
“He’s  going  to  have  to  get  people 
together  and  overcome  some  of  the 
unease  surrounding  the  search  pro- 
cess. I was  critical  of  the  way  he  was 
chosen  because  it  was  so  difficult  to 
find  out  what  was  going  on.  Now  that 
it’s  all  over,  we’re  willing  to  go 
halfway  but  that’s  it;  we’re  waiting  to 
see  something  genuine  coming  from 
the  other  side.” 

TIME  VAN  WART,  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  STUDENTS’ 
ADMINISTRATIVE  COUNCIL 
“I  hope  he  will  protect  the  quality  of 
student  life  by  making  a commitment 
to  top  quality  teaching  and  student 
services.  Regardless  of  how  people  feel 
about  the  search  process,  the  time  has 
come  to  concentrate  on  being  con- 
structive about  the  future.” 

MICHAEL  SHUMACHER,  LIAISON 
OFFICER,  ASSOCIATION  OF 
PART-TIME  UNDERGRADUATE 
STUDENTS 

“He  was  provost  at  the  time 
Woodsworth  College  was  established 
and  was  always  perceived  to  be  sym- 
pathetic to  part-time  students.  I look 
forward  to  working  with  him.” 

CA  THY  LA  URIER,  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  GRADUATE  STUDENTS’ 
UNION  AND  GOVERNING 
COUNCIL  MEMBER 
“I  voted  against  his  appointment  at 
the  Governing  Council  meeting,  not 
because  I have  anything  against  him  as 
president  — I don’t  know  what  he’ll  be 
like  — but  as  a protest  against  the 
selection  procedure,  which  was 
undemocratic.  We  were  presented 
with  a name  and  asked  to  act  simply  on 
the  word  of  the  search  committee.  I 
think  they  should  have  published  their 
criteria  and  a short  list  of  the  can- 
didates, as  is  done  at  Harvard.  There 
was  no  need  to  be  so  secretive.” 

Earlier  in  the  meeting,  Laurier  had 
said  she  had  information  indicating 
that  Donald  Forster  had  been  involved 
in  bringing  police  on  campus  to 
disperse  two  peaceful  students 
demonstrations  about  10  years  ago. 


WHY  FEEL  EMBARRASSED? 
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the  distinctive 
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JEAN  Ed  ward  smith, 

CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  ACADEMIC 
AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE 
“It  is  a sound  choice.  If  Don  has  any 
problem,  it  is  one  of  academic  credibil- 
ity but  he’s  proved  himself  an  able, 
pragmatic  leader  so  I’m  sure  he 
recognizes  the  problem  and  that’s 
more  than  half  the  battle.  On  balance, 
I’m  pleased  and  optimistic.” 

FORMER  PROVOST  DONALD 
CHANT 

“Succeeding  him  as  provost  was  a 
good  way  to  get  to  know  the  man.  He 
was  obviously  skilled  at  the  budget 
process  and  in  working  with  prin- 
cipals, deans  and  directors.  He  had 
also  instituted  the  vice-provostial 
system  which  I always  felt  worked 
very  well.  More  recently,  I worked 
with  him  for  almost  four  years  on  the 
Canadian  Centre  for  Toxicology.  That 
project  couldn’t  have  been  further  out- 
side his  area  of  expertise,  yet  he 
always  showed  great  enthusiasm  and 
worked  very  hard  within  his  own  uni- 
versity, with  U of  T,  and  with  the  pro- 
vincial government  — particularly  the 
Premier’s  office.” 

BERNARD  ETKIN,  FORMER  DEAN 
OF  THE  FACULTY  OF  APPLIED 
SCIENCE  & ENGINEERING 
“Eight  years  of  involvement  at  the  top 
level  of  the  university  system  is  a long 
time  at  his  age.  He’s  probably  done  a 
lot  of  evolving  and  will  bring  some 
highly  relevant  experience  to  the  job.  I 
think  he  may  prove  to  be  the  right  man 
for  the  times.” 

CHEMISTRY  DEPARTMENT 
CHAIRMAN  KEITH  YA  TES 
“He’s  astute  enough  politically  to  be  a 
great  help  to  the  University.  He’s 
noted  for  influencing  things  behind  the 
scenes.  He’s  not  one  to  stand  up  and 
spout  off  platitudes.” 

CECIL  FRANKLIN,  CHAIRMAN  OF 
THE  BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS  AT 
GUELPH  AND  PRESIDENT  OF 
HARDEE  FARMS 
“In  the  seven  years  I’ve  been  on  the 
board,  he’s  always  impressed  me  as  be- 
ing logical  and  concise.  He’s  good  with 
faculty  and  students  yet  he  can 
understand  a business  person’s  point 
of  view.  He’s  not  just  a wild-eyed 
money  demander.  It  was  his  idea  to 
put  students  on  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors, which  has  worked  out  very  well, 
and  he’s  opened  our  meetings  to  the 
media.” 

DA  VID  MURRA  Y,  DEAN  OF  ARTS 
AT  GUELPH 

“He  has  shown  sensitivity  to  the 


humanities  and  expressed  it  in  a 
visionary  way.  He  played  a crucial  role 
in  bringing  together  the  university, 
the  city,  the  township,  and  the  Board 
of  Education  to  raise  money  and  hire 
(architect)  Raymond  Moriyama  to 
redesign  one  of  our  historic  buildings 
to  house  the  university’s  art  collection. 
The  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre  is  ' 
now  an  integral  part  both  of  the  com- 
munity and  of  the  university’s  studio 
and  art  history  programs  ...  He 
cultivates  and  maintains  excellent 
external  relations.” 

D.C.  MAPLESDEN,  DEAN  OF  THE 
ONTARIO  VETERINARY 
COLLEGE 

“Don  Forster  understands  budgeting 
and  finance.  He  can  read  political  and 
economic  trends  and  is  able  to 
forecast,  so  he’s  not  always  running 
from  crisis  to  crisis.  And  he  under- 
stands the  professions  as  well  as  the 
humanities.  The  U of  T presidency  is  a 
tough  job  but  if  anyone  is  up  to  it,  he 
is.” 

PROFESSOR  ROD  GENTRY, 
CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  GUELPH 
FACULTY  ASSOCIATION 
“Generally,  we’ve  found  him  to  be  will- 
ing to  discuss  differences  and  respon- 
sive to  the  position  of  the  association. 
We’ve  had  our  disagreements  but  the 
tone  was  always  professional,  never 
hostile.  We’ve  come  to  appreciate  that 
he’s  been  a man  of  his  word  and  that’s 
something  you  look  for  in  an  adminis- 
trator. We’re  sorry  to  see  him  leave.” 
DENIS  RALLING,  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  GUELPH  STUDENT 
ASSOCIATION 

“President  Forster  has  always  been 
very  approachable  and  he  welcomes  all 
students  to  his  office,  not  just  student 
politicians.  He’s  quite  aware  of  stu- 
dent concerns  and  needs  and  is  very 
sympathetic  to  them.  He  avoids  con- 
frontations because  they’re  not  very 
productive.  He  prefers  to  sort  things 
out  before  they  come  to  a head. 

“I’ve  always  found  him  friendly  and 
very  open.  When  I went  to  see  him 
about  establishing  an  ombudsman’s 
office  on  campus,  he  hold  me  he  had 
blocked  just  such  a proposal  at  U of  T 
because  he  thought  it  implied  that 
there  were  problems  with  the  adminis- 
tration. Since  then,  he’s  decided  he 
was  mistaken  and  he’s  not  afraid  of  ad- 
mitting it. 

“I  can  only  say  good  things  about 
him.  I think  U of  T is  lucky.” 


Newsin  Brief 


Stoicheff  named  to  Order  of 
Canada 

Physics  professor  Boris  Stoicheff 
has  been  appointed  an  officer  of  the 
Order  of  Canada,  the  second  rank  in 
the  order.  Stoicheff  is  a former 
chairman  of  the  department  of 
engineering  science  and  a University 
professor. 

National  universities 
week  planned 

A Canada-wide  campaign  to  focus 
attention  on  universities  has  been 
set  for  the  week  of  Oct.  2 to  8,  1983. 
Organizing  National  Universities 
Week  is  the  Association  of  Univer- 
sities & Colleges  of  Canada  (AUCC), 
assisted  by  regional  associations. 
Ontario  representatives  on  the 
national  committee  are  Douglas 
Wright,  president  of  the  University 
of  Waterloo,  and  Will  Sayers,  direc- 
tor of  communications  for  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ontario  Universities.  By  call- 


ing attention  to  activities  and  events 
such  as  open-house  displays,  cultural 
celebrations,  athletics,  research  and 
scholarship  demonstrations  and 
special  convocations,  AUCC  hopes 
to  shift  the  focus  of  media  coverage 
and  public  opinion  from  financial 
issues  to  the  value  produced  for 
society  by  university  teaching, 
scholarship,  research  and  cultural 
and  public  service  functions. 

Paikin  named  to  inflation 
restraint  board 

Marnie  Paikin  of  Burlington,  a 
member  of  the  Ontario  Council  on 
University  Affairs  and  former  chair- 
man of  the  U of  T Governing  Coun- 
cil, has  been  named  to  Ontario’s  new 
Inflation  Restraint  Board.  The 
board,  created  under  legislation  that 
limits  salary  increases  in  the  public 
sector  to  five  percent,  is  empowered 
to  police  wage  agreements  and 
monitor  price  increases. 
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U of  T should  mount  major  fundraising  campaign 

People  will  give  if  they  think  you’re  worth  it,  says  veteran  fundraiser 


by  Pamela  Cornell 

Even  though  the  fundraising  en- 
vironment is  the  worst  it’s  been  in 
30  years,  U of  T would  be  foolish  not 
to  embark  on  a major  campaign  as 
soon  as  possible,  advises  Allan  Arlett, 
executive  director  of  the  Canadian 
Centre  for  Philanthropy. 

An  18-year  fundraising  veteran,  he 
was  the  keynote  speaker  at  the  day- 
long symposium  on  alternative  fund- 
ing sources  Jan.  18  in  the  Hart  House 
Debates  Room.  The  event  was  organ- 
ized by  the  U of  T Faculty  Association 
in  conjunction  with  the  alumni  associa- 
tion, the  Association  of  Part-time 
Undergraduate  Students,  the  staff 
association,  the  Students’  Administra- 
tive Council,  and  the  vice-president  — 
institutional  relations. 

Arlett  told  an  audience  of  about  100 
that  while  25  percent  of  Canadian  tax- 
payers gave  more  than  $100  to  charity 
in  1960,  fewer  than  10  percent  were 
giving  that  much  20  years  later.  Cor- 
porate giving,  too,  is  going  down 
though  requests  are  going  up,  with 
registered  charities  in  Canada  increas- 
ing from  42,165  in  1980  to  47,501  in 
1982. 

Hardest  hit  by  these  circumstances, 
he  said,  are  those  organizations  that 
haven’t  built  a strong  base  of  individ- 
ual donors.  Any  organization  that 
allows  itself  to  become  dependent  on  a 
small  base  of  support,  he  warned,  is 
vulnerable  to  changing  interests  and 
priorities.  He  said  he  was  astounded 
by  the  University’s  passive  attitude  to 
government  underfunding  and  by  its 
failure  to  mobilize  financial  and 
political  support  at  the  grass  roots 
level.  Being  able  to  show  broad  sup- 
port, he  said,  would  act  as  a lever  in 
generating  other  support. 

“Politicians  look  at  organizations 
from  a power  perspective.  Twenty 
thousand  donors  represents  20,000 
people  who  care  about  the  university 
and  who  are  also  voters.” 


A group  of  Scarborough  College  pro- 
fessors are  hoping  they  can  help  ease 
some  of  the  suffering  caused  by 
unemployment.  Sociology  professor 
John  Alan  Lee,  together  with  four 
other  Scarborough  College  professors 
and  a lecturer,  have  developed  a pro- 
gram to  provide  free  university  in- 
struction for  the  unemployed. 

“We  can’t  help  the  unemployed 


Following  a rape  in  a Scarborough  Col- 
lege parking  lot  shortly  after  8 p.m. 
Jan.  11,  floodlights  are  being  installed 
early  this  week  at  the  corners  of  the 
H-wing  building  and  patrols  by  sec- 
urity police  have  been  stepped  up  to 
cover  the  key-risk  time  between  7 and 
9 p.m.  when  most  evening  students 
are  in  classes. 

Later  in  the  week,  pamphlets  will  be 
distributed,  showing  maps  of  all  the 
parking  lots,  with  the  locations  of 
telephones  clearly  marked.  Robin 
Bryan,  manager  of  physical  services  at 
the  college,  told  college  council  Jan.  19 
that  his  office  is  studying  ways  of  fur- 
ther improving  external  lighting  and 
the  effectiveness  of  patrols. 

Considerable  discussion  at  the 


Arlett  said  the  appeals  made  on 
behalf  of  Terry  Fox  and  the  Viet- 
namese boat  people  prove  that,  when 
Canadians  are  presented  with  a strong 
case,  they  still  think  it’s  important  to 
give.  The  University  has  only  to  per- 
suade them  that  the  cause  is  worthy. 

He  criticized  universities  for  being 
so  smug  about  their  intrinsic  goodness 
that  they  send  out  wholesale  mailings 
without  having  made  any  attempt  to 
gain  people’s  interest  and  involve- 
ment. The  difficult  part  is  not  asking, 
he  said,  it’s  doing  the  preparatory 
work  — identifying  the  constituency 
and  developing  information  about 
what  will  make  those  people  give. 

A donation  should  be  regarded  as  a 
transaction,  not  as  a transfer.  If  you 
look  closely  enough,  he  said,  the  gift 
usually  involves  some  benefit  — 
however  intangible  — to  the  donor. 

For  example,  an  offer  of  advance 
booking  privileges  for  the 
Tutankhamen  exhibition  boosted 
membership  in  the  Art  Gallery  of  On- 
tario from  17,000  to  42,000  and,  at 
Roy  Thomson  Hall,  thousand  dollar 
donations  abounded  when  the  “thank 
you”  was  a seat  plaque  engraved  with 
the  donor’s  name. 

“Invite  people  to  campus  events,” 
said  Arlett.  “Explain  what  the  Univer- 
sity is  about.  Let  them  know  you 
care.” 

When  universities  haven’t  been  find- 
ing all  kinds  of  excuses  for  postponing 
fundraising  altogether,  he  said, 
they’ve  tended  to  rely  on  short,  sharp 
campaigns.  Expecting  an  immediate 
return  is  unrealistic,  he  warned.  A 
concerted  effort  over  at  least  five  to 
seven  years  is  required  to  move  a 
potential  patron  from  an  initial  dona- 
tion of  $25  to  one  of  $50,000  or  more. 

Bearing  out  Arlett’s  views  was 
Stephen  Thomas,  a Toronto  fundrais- 
ing consultant  specializing  in  direct 
mail  appeals. 

“Always  think  of  the  donor,  not  the 


much  with  jobs,”  says  Lee,  “but  we 
can  help  reduce  the  mental  stagnation 
caused  by  long  periods  of  unemploy- 
ment. We  are  also  trying  to  get 
involved  personally.” 

Unemployed  persons  without  the 
usual  academic  qualifications  will  be 
able  to  attend  two  series  of  special 
lectures  beginning  Feb.  4 entitled 
“Coping  with  Social  Change  in 


meeting  was  devoted  to  the  possibility 
of  establishing  a student  escort  ser- 
vice, similar  to  the  dial-an-escort  ser- 
vice available  at  York  University. 
Meanwhile,  it  was  suggested  that 
students  either  arrange  to  meet  and 
walk  together  to  the  parking  lots  or  go 
to  the  security  police  for  a lift. 

Principal  Joan  Foley  expressed 
sadness  at  the  incident  and  endorsed 
the  concerns  and  recommendations  set 
out  by  students’  council  president 
David  Fulford,  who  told  council  it  was 
the  responsibility  of  the  college  and 
University  administrations,  faculty 
and  staff  to  ensure  provision  of  a “safe 
and  productive  environment . . . free 
from  fear  and  mistrust”. 


institution.  Phrases  like  ‘the  pursuit  of 
excellence’  are  meaningless.  They 
imply  that  a person  should  give 
because  the  University  is  good  because 
it  says  it’s  good.” 

Results  from  direct  mail  could  be 
doubled,  he  said,  if  mailing  lists  were 
segmented  and  an  appropriate  “hook” 
was  found  for  each  target  group.  With 
parents,  for  example,  the  focus  could 
be  on  pride;  with  part-time  students, 
on  achievement;  and  with  alumni,  on 
nostalgia  about  their  particular  era  or 
program. 

Consultant  Gordon  Goldie  advised 
the  University  to  discuss  with  its 
potential  donors  the  most  productive 
approach  to  fundraising. 

In  addition  to  external  experts, 
various  members  of  the  University 
community  talked  about  what  has  been 
done  and  what  has  yet  to  be  done  in 
fundraising  at  U of  T.  Institutional 
Relations  Vice-President  Donald  Ivey 
pointed  out  that  the  University  is  now 
spending  less  than  half  of  one  percent 
of  its  total  budget  on  external  affairs, 
in  contrast  to  the  one  percent  that  was 
being  spent  20  years  ago  when  that 
aspect  of  the  University’s  operation 
was  not  considered  nearly  as  crucial. 

Business  Affairs  Vice-President 
Alex  Pathy  announced  that  a “state- 
of-the-art  computer  system”  is  being 
proposed  and  could  be  in  place  within 
16  months,  to  organize  donor  infor- 
mation better  for  strategic  planning, 
to  provide  more  timely  and  personal- 
ized acknowledgement  of  gifts,  and  to 
improve  follow-up  on  outstanding 
pledges  and  matching  gifts  from  cor- 
porations. Estimated  cost  of  the  pro- 
ject is  $500,000. 

President  James  Ham  and  School  of 
Graduate  Studies  dean  John  Leyerle 
urged  faculty  members  to  give 
generously  to  the  University  to  offset 
the  bad  public  image  they  said  had 
resulted  from  this  year’s  substantial 
salary  settlement.  President  Ham  also 


Canada”,  to  be  held  Friday  afternoons 
at  Cedarbrae  Public  Library.  Giving 
the  lectures,  without  payment,  are 
Lee,  philosophy  professors  W.C. 
Graham  and  Andre  Gombay, 
psychology  professor  Gerry  Cupchik, 
sociology  professor  Shelley  Ungar, 
and  PhD  candidate  in  sociology  Jack 
Richardson.  There  were  more 
volunteers  but  the  number  was  kept  to 
six  for  this  initial  attempt. 

In  addition  to  the  special  lectures,  21 
regular  courses  at  the  college  will  be 
available  for  auditing,  where  seating 
permits.  The  usual  academic  qualifica- 
tions are  not  required. 

The  cost  of  publicity  and  mailing  for 
the  program,  estimated  at  $400,  is  ex- 
pected to  be  paid  by  donations  from 
the  college  staff. 

While  the  program  met  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  college  council,  physical 
sciences  division  chairman  Robert 
Roeder  says  he’s  concerned  the 
gesture  could  be  misinterpreted  by 
Queen’s  Park.“We’ve  got  to  make  it 
clear  that  people  are  doing  this  in  their 
spare  time.  There’s  a danger  people 
might  think  we  have  excess 
resources.” 

The  college  reports  there  have  been 
a number  of  inquiries  about  the  pro- 
gram. For  more  information  telephone 
284-3292. 


called  for  an  increase  in  student  fees, 
saying  it  would  be  appropriate  for 
those  who  benefit  directly  from  higher 
education  to  take  a greater  share  of 
the  responsibility  involved. 

Tim  Van  Wart,  president  of  SAC, 
suggested  that  if  the  University 
wanted  students  to  become  generous 
alumni,  more  care  should  be  taken  to 
provide  academic  and  personal 
counselling,  as  well  as  a strong  place- 
ment service. 

Professor  Jean  Smith,  chairman  of 
the  Academic  Affairs  Committee  and  a 
former  UTFA  president,  recalled  the 
“titans  of  Canadian  finance”  who  had 
led  U of  T’s  first  major  fundraising 
campaign  in  the  late  50s,  and  urged 
the  institution  to  follow  the  example  of 
York  and  Waterloo  universities  in 
pressing  the  government  to  appoint 
top-level  people. 

Former  Vice-President  & Provost 
Donald  Chant,  now  chairman  of  the 
Ontario  Waste  Management  Corpora- 
tion, said  the  University  should  do 
more  to  stress  the  importance  of  its 
role  within  the  city.  U of  T is  Toron- 
to’s second  largest  employer  after  the 
government,  he  said,  and  has  many 
employees  making  a significant  con- 
tribution to  community  life. 


FolkmUp 


Length  of  time  to  PhD 

The  School  of  Graduate  Studies  (SGS), 
in  line  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  Painter  Report  ( Bulletin , Oct.  19, 
1981)  has  decided  to  enforce  the 
regulations  in  the  calendar  with 
respect  to  length  of  time  to  PhD 
degree.  A person  whose  registration 
in  PhD  studies  has  ceased  is  eligible 
for  reinstatement  provided  the  depart- 
ment recommends  it  and  the  school  ac- 
cepts the  recommendation. 

Dean  John  Leyerle  says  first  and 
second  extensions  of  the  deadline  to 
PhD  completion  are  now  being 
granted  only  in  exceptional  circum- 
stances, and  further  extensions  are 
rare. 

Last  week  SGS  Council  agreed  to 
review  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
a department  should  advertise  the 
usual  time  of  completion  to  PhD.  “It’s 
a contentious  issue  because  some 
departments  are  not  anxious  to  adver- 
tise the  fact  that  their  students  are 
slow  to  complete,”  says  Leyerle. 

English  proficiency 
requirements  recommended 
for  all  divisions 

The  University  as  a whole  should  have 
a post-admission  English  proficiency 
requirement  even  if  some  faculties 
decide  to  implement  a pre-admission 
English  test,  but  it  might  consider  ex- 
empting those  who  pass  pre-admis- 
sion tests,  the  Academic  Affairs  Com- 
mittee has  been  told. 

A report  by  Peggy  Falkenheim 
drafted  in  response  to  a request  for  a 
review  of  English  proficiency  testing 
programs  says  representatives  of  arts 
and  science  on  the  St.  George,  Erin- 
dale  and  Scarborough  campuses,  the 
engineering  faculty  and  the  English- 
as-a-second-language  program  of  the 
School  of  Continuing  Studies  believe  a 
uniform  standard  of  English  profi- 
ciency should  be  required  for  gradua- 
tion from  any  division.  Since  to  im- 
pose a uniform  policy  on  the  entire 
University  would  be  impractical,  the 
group  proposed  that  each  division 
should  be  encouraged  to  adopt 
whatever  policy  is  needed  to  attain 
the  common  objective. 


Professors  volunteer  time  to  teach  unemployed 


Scarborough  steps  up  security 
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Connaught  Development  Grant 

What  controls  aging? 
Team  of  scientists 
studies 

age-old  mystery 


by  Judith  Knelman 

The  Connaught  Fund  has  awarded  a 
$410,000  development  grant  over 
three  years  to  an  interdisciplinary 
group  trying  to  determine  how  cells 
grow  old. 

The  fundamental  question  concern- 
ing the  group,  says  Professor  Bern- 
hard  Cinader  of  the  Institute  of  Immu- 
nology and  Departments  of  Medical 
Genetics  and  Clinical  Biochemistry,  is 
what  controls  aging:  is  it  due  to  a 
single  time  clock  or  to  several  time 
clocks,  and  are  these  time  clocks 
correlated? 

A team  of  scientists  and  doctors 
whose  expertise  can  be  channelled  to 
attack  these  questions  has  been 
assembled  by  Cinader,  whose  aim  is  to 
interest  researchers  in  diverse  fields  in 
a problem  that  is  too  multi-faceted  to 
be  answerable  by  any  one  of  them. 
“The  grant  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  a 
rallying  point,”  says  Cinader.  Already 
the  project  has  attracted  people  who 
were  not  in  on  the  original  proposal 
but  would  like  to  be  included. 

Working  on  the  project  with  Cinader 


will  be  Professor  Umberto  De  Boni  of 
the  Department  of  Physiology,  P.N. 
Lewis  of  the  Department  of  Biochem- 
istry, C.C.  Liew  of  the  Department  of 
Clinical  Biochemistry  and  Tom  Clan- 
dinin  of  the  Department  of  Nutritional 
Sciences  as  well  as  Doctors  Philip 
Seeman  of  the  Department  of  Phar- 
macology, T.M.  Murray  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Ross  Cameron 
of  the  Department  of  Pathology. 

“It’s  a unique  study,”  says  Murray. 
“It’s  amazing,  but  there  isn’t  much 
knowledge  of  the  basic  mechanism  of 
aging.”  Cinader  expects  that  even- 
tually markers  will  be  found  that 
predict  to  which  group  an  individual 
belongs  — one  that  ages  slowly  or 
rapidly,  and  in  what  particular  way. 
Already  he  has  shown  that  the  immune 
system  ages  at  different  rates  depend- 
ing on  the  genetic  makeup.  Now  he 
wants  to  expand  the  investigation 
beyond  his  own  area  of  expertise,  the 
immune  system,  to  find  out  what 
molecular  changes  occur  in  the  heart, 
the  nerves  and  the  endocrine  system. 

The  focus  right  now  is  on  mice,  but 


A DUTCH 
AUCTION  SALE 

at  the  UofT  Bookroom  and 
Textbook  Store  begins 
January  24th 


Monday  24th 

All  Sale  Books  at  $2.00  each 
Tuesday  25th 

All  Sale  Books  at  $1.00  each 
Wednesday  26th 
All  Sale  Books  at  $0.50  each 
Thursday  27  th 
All  Sale  Books  at  $0.25  each 
Friday  28th 

All  Sale  Books  at  $0.10  each 


REGARDLESS  OF  MARKED  PRICES 
Original  Publishers’  Prices  as  high  as  $30.00 
Limited  Quantities 
Come  Early  for  the  Best  Selection 

Two  Locations:  The  Bookroom  at  63a  St.  George  St. 

and  the  Textbook  Store  at  280  Huron  St 


The  Bookroom  will  be  closed 
February  16,  17  and  18  for  inventory. 


the  goal,  says  Cinader,  is  to  lay  the 
biological  foundation  for  preventive 
medicine  for  aging  in  humans.  At  the 
end  of  three  years  he  expects  to  find 
not  a simple  answer  but  a network  of 
facts  that  will  provide  strong  hints  to 
point  the  research  in  more  specific 
directions.  It  is  improving  the  quality 
of  life,  not  prolonging  it,  that  interests 
Cinader.  “You  may  not  want  to  keep  a 
car  for  50  years,  but  at  least  the  thing 
should  run  properly  for  10  years.” 

Linking  the  various  disciplines  in- 
volved in  the  research  will  be  a group 
of  post-doctoral  fellows  that  Cinader 
says  will  become  the  first  people 
especially  trained  in  biological  geron- 
tology. Five  fellows  who  already  have 
training  in  one  of  the  existing 
disciplines  will  apply  it  to  the  new 
area.  It  will  be  their  job  to  connect 
work  on  all  the  projects  and  keep  the 
investigators  abreast  of  developments 
in  the  findings  of  their  colleagues. 

“It  should  be  a dynamic  project,” 
says  Cameron,  “because  people  aren’t 
working  in  isolation  but  are  pooling 
their  expertise  and  getting  different 
points  of  view.  I like  think  tank  things. 
It  is  very  exciting  and  a lot  of  fun,  and 
that  is  why  I’m  at  a university.  The 
problem  in  the  past  is  that  individuals’ 
work  has  become  an  end  point.” 

Cameron,  a research  pathologist, 
has  been  using  potent  chemical  agents 
to  start  cancer  in  rats  and  mice.  For 
this  study,  he  will  use  the  same  strains 
of  mice  as  the  other  researchers  and 
try  to  find  significant  differences  in 
susceptibility  to  the  start  of  the  pro- 
cess between  younger  and  older  mice. 
Cinader  has  already  found  that  sup- 
pressor cells  are  altered  in  older  mice, 
but  the  age  at  which  the  process 
begins  and  its  rate  of  progress  vary, 
and  he  doesn’t  yet  know  why. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  multi- 
disciplinary research,  says  Murray,  is 
that  there  are  spin-offs  that  wouldn’t 
have  been  obvious  to  a researcher 
working  alone.  Most  of  his  work  has 
been  on  the  aging  of  bones,  and  though 
his  contribution  to  this  project  will  be 
on  how  hormones  regulate  changes  in 
cells,  he  is  hoping  that  for  him  there 
will  be  a spin-off  on  the  aging  of  bone 
cells. 

It’s  an  interesting  approach  to 
research,  he  says.  “Most  of  the  major 
questions  are  too  big  for  a single  inves- 
tigator, so  the  major  breakthroughs 
tend  to  be  made  by  teams.  The  prob- 
lem is  that  it’s  usually  hard  to  get  fun- 
ding for  a team  as  broadly  based  as 
this  one  because  the  work  goes  across 
so  many  departments.” 

For  Clandinin,  the  invitation  came  at 
a time  when  he  had  been  thinking 
about  getting  an  immunologist  to  sug- 
gest a molecular  explanation  of  what 
happens  when  the  fat  composition  of 
diets  is  altered.  Though  he  is  more  in- 


terested in  working  with  people  than 
with  mice,  he  expects  to  be  able  to 
apply  what  he  learns  to  the  rest  of  his 
work,  which  concerns  the  diet  of 
people.  Cinader,  Clandinin  and  a post- 
doctoral fellow,  Tomohide  Hosokawa, 
have  found  that  changes  in  membrane 
lipid  can  arrest  the  loss  of  suppressor 
cells,  which  is  a contributing  factor  in 
auto-immune  disease.  The  question  to 
be  answered  next,  he  says,  is:  by  alter- 
ing fat  content,  can  we  manipulate  the 
immune  system? 

The  aging  of  the  brain  in  mice  will  be 
investigated  by  Lewis,  who  has  done 
work  on  Alzheimer’s  disease  in 
humans.  Because  in  research  on 
humans  only  the  brains  of  people  who 
have  died  natural  deaths  can  be  used, 
he  expects  his  findings  will  be  more 
definite  when  mice  are  used.  “There 
are  a lot  of  variables  in  human  brains, 
but  in  genetically  pure  strains  of  mice 
you  can  be  sure  that  the  changes  in 
molecules  of  the  brain  are  due  to  aging 
and  not  ill  health.”  A possible  spin-off 
is  an  answer  to  the  question  of  how 
memory  works.  Though  the  molecular 
basis  of  memory  is  not  known,  there  is 
a theory,  says  Lewis,  that  changes  in 
chromosomes  are  involved. 

The  aging  of  the  nervous  system  in 
mice  will  be  studied  by  De  Boni,  who 
has  already  found  in  his  work  on 
humans  that  some  changes  in  the  cen- 
tral nervous  system  occur  earlier  in 
chronological  age  in  some  than  in 
others.  “Is  it  genetic,  or  external,  or 
genetically  determined  susceptibility? 

If  it’s  all  three,  we  have  learned  a lot. 

If  it’s  external,  we  know  we  have  some 
control  of  external  factors;  if  it’s 
genetic,  that  would  give  us  insight  into 
aging,  and  perhaps  in  the  future 
heredity  could  be  manipulated.” 

On  the  periphery  of  this  research 
wait  members  of  the  University’s  pro- 
gram in  gerontology.  “There  are  impli-' 
cations  here  for  behavioural  and 
clinical  research.  We  may  start  to  see 
prototypes  of  the  mice  in  the  human 
population  and  learn  whether  they  are 
at  risk  in  the  same  way,”  says  Blossom 
Wigdor,  director  of  the  program.  It 
was  Wigdor  who  gave  the  project  its 
impetus  by  bringing  together  all 
researchers  at  U of  T who  were  work- 
ing on  aging.  A group  in  the  biological 
sciences  realized  there  was  a need  for 
them  to  collaborate.  Now,  she  says, 
the  social  scientists  and  health- 
delivery  workers  who  had  already  col- 
laborated on  aging  are  hoping  that 
they  can  move  ahead  more  quickly 
than  they  would  otherwise  have  been 
able  to  by  tying  in  their  own  research 
with  the  scientific  findings  of  their 
colleagues. 


Staff  protect  animals 
after  boiler  explosion 


On  one  of  the  coldest  days  we’ve  had 
this  winter,  a boiler  explosion  at 
Queen’s  Park  left  two  U of  T buildings 
without  heat  for  several  hours.  The 
Banting  Institute  and  the  Best  In- 
stitute were  completely  without  heat 
on  Jan.  18  from  11  a.m.,  just  after  the 
explosion  occurred,  until  2 p.m.  when 
an  emergency  hook-up  to  steam  from 
Toronto  General  Hospital  restored  the 
heating. 

As  temperatures  plummeted  in  the 
buildings,  staff  wearing  their  coats 
and  gloves  brought  in  space  heaters 
and  set  them  up  in  the  labs.  “Their 


first  concern  was  for  the  animals,” 
said  Ted  Wood,  administrative  officer 
of  the  Banting  & Best  Department  of 
Medical  Research.  The  heaters  kept 
conditions  comfortable  for  the  animals 
which  make  up  a vital  component  of 
the  research  projects  in  the  two 
buildings.  “Nobody  left,”  Wood 
reported,  and  within  a couple  of  hours 
the  buildings  were  operational  and 
“reasonably  comfortable”. 

At  Queen’s  Park  the  next  day, 
repairs  and  testing  were  under  way  to 
put  another  boiler  into  full  operation. 
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Connaught  Development  Grant 

Third  world  poverty 
can  be  eliminated, 
say  researchers 
in  new  program 


by  Pamela  Cornell 

A 1979  World  Bank  report  estimates 
that  between  1975  and  1990,  the 
per  capita  annual  income  of  low- 
income  countries  will  have  risen  by 
$19  ii\ Africa  and  by  $71  in  Asia,  in 
contrast  to  an  average  increase  of 
$4,882  in  the  world’s  industrialized 
nations.  That  same  report  predicts 
that  by  the  year  2000,  there  will  still 
be  470  million  people  living  in  absolute 
poverty  in  the  developing  countries. 

This  poverty  is  objectively  un- 
necessary, says  a group  of  37  U of  T 
researchers,  who  contend  that  appro- 
priate policies  and  entirely  manage- 
able transfers  of  resources  and 
technology  by  rich  countries  could 
result  in  the  elimination  of  absolute 
poverty  in  the  Third  World  by  the  year 
2000. 

With  that  goal  in  mind,  the  resear- 
chers — from  economics  and  com- 
merce, political  science,  history, 
sociology,  anthropology,  geography, 
and  architecture  — have  launched  a 
Development  Studies  Program,  made 
possible  with  a $300,000  Connaught 
development  grant  as  seed  money  for 
the  first  three  years.  By  the  end  of 
1985,  the  group  hopes  to  have  found 
outside  funding  for  its  joint  research 
projects.  Possible  sources  include  the 
International  Development  Research 
Centre  (IDRC),  the  Canadian  Interna- 
tional Development  Agency  (CIDA), 
the  Donner  Canadian  Foundation,  the 
United  Nations  University  in  Tokyo, 
the  Social  Sciences  & Humanities 
Research  Council  (SSHRC),  and  the 
Ford  and  Rockefeller  Foundations. 

Headed  by  political  science  professor 
Richard  Sandbrook  and  based  in 
Sidney  Smith  Hall,  the  fledgling  pro- 
gram is  divided  into  three  study 
groups  — on  North-South  relations, 
comparative  development  strategies, 
and  agrarian  structures.  Regular 
meetings  of  the  three  groups  are  in- 
tended to  bring  about  the  cross- 
fertilization of  ideas  on  political, 
economic,  social  and  cultural  processes 
that  affect  development  in  Third 
World  nations  and  the  economically 
backward  regions  of  industrialized 
countries.  Emphasis  will  be  on  issues 
and  problems  rather  than  on  any 
specific  geographical  area. 

Among  those  submitting  an  apprais- 
al of  the  development  studies  proposal 
to  the  Connaught  Committee  was  a 
researcher  at  Yale  University’s 
Economic  Growth  Center. 

“The  problems  of  poverty  and  poor 
country  development  are  among  the 
two  or  three  grave  sets  of  problems 
facing  the  world  today  and  in  coming 


decades,  on  the  same  order  of 
magnitude  as  problems  of  possible 
nuclear  war.  Yet  research  on  poverty 
and  development  has  waned  in  the 
past  decade;  rich  countries  have 
become  more  inward-looking,  they 
have  severe  domestic  problems  to  deal 
with,  and  research  funding  has 
decreased.  This  has  been  particularly 
true  in  the  United  States  . . . and  . . . 
there  are  no  major  programs  in 
Canada. 

“Moreover,  most  development 
studies  programs  in  North  America 
and  other  rich  regions  have  focused  on 
the  more  narrow  field  of  economic 
development,  with  economists  exces- 
sively prominent.  While  many  of  us 
have  long  recognized  the  need  for 
interdisciplinary  research  in  develop- 
ment, few  institutions  carry  it  out  in 
practice.  The  traditional  disciplinary 
focus  of  universities  has  been  too 
strong,  and  seed  money  funding  for 
interdisciplinary  research  has  been 
especially  scarce. 

“ . . . What  is  important  is  the  crea- 
tion of  a research  environment  in 
which  scholars  become  sensitive  to  a 
range  of  questions,  hypotheses,  and 
methodologies  outside  their  own 
disciplinary  approaches.  This  is  diffi- 
cult to  achieve  and  takes  time; 
nonetheless  the  potential  pay-offs  are 
very  high.” 

Each  of  the  three  study  groups  in 
U of  T’s  Development  Studies  Pro- 
gram will  organize  a series  of 
workshops  and  an  occasional  collo- 
quium to  help  detail  collaborative 
research  projects,  with  graduate 
students  being  encouraged  to  partici- 
pate. Fortnightly  seminar  sessions  will 
be  led  by  one  of  the  program’s 
members  or  by  a visitor  knowledge- 
able in  some  aspect  of  the  evolving 
research  schemes. 

To  disseminate  their  findings,  those 
involved  in  the  program  envisage  put- 
ting out  working  papers,  as  well  as  an 
edited  volume  in  the  “Political 
Economy  of  World  Poverty”  series 
published  by  the  U of  T Press.  The 
Connaught  grant  will  also  be  used  to 
defray  travel  costs  for  faculty  wanting 
to  consult  with  researchers  in  develop- 
ing countries  and  for  scholars  being 
brought  to  U of  T to  advise  on  parti- 
cular research  projects. 

Since  the  mid-1960s,  there  have 
been  extensive  international  negotia- 
tions, with  developing  countries  seek- 
ing to  lessen  their  disadvantage 
through  reforms  to  the  international 
economic  order.  These  negotiations  — 
broadly  labelled  the  North-South 
dialogue  — have  largely  failed,  con- 


tend the  authors  of  the  proposal  for 
Connaught  funding.  Protectionism  by 
rich  countries  has  always  been  a major 
challenge  to  'an  expanding  inter- 
national trade.  Increasingly,  the 
manufactured  exports  of  developing 
countries  have  been  the  target  of  tariff 
and  non-tariff  restraints. 

The  North- South  group  wants  to  ex- 
amine the  barriers,  within  rich  coun- 
tries, to  increased  access  in  their 
markets  for  manufactured  products 
from  the  Third  World,  and  to  study  the 
lessons  to  date  on  how  these  matters 
can  best  be  negotiated  at  the  inter- 
national level. 

In  collaboration  with  research  insti- 
tutes in  Scandinavia  and  Holland, 
members  of  the  North-South  group 
would  like  to  illuminate  such  crucial 
questions  as  the  internal  socio- 
economic and  political  factors  that 
influence  rich  country  responses  to  the 
problem  of  world  poverty.  They  would 
also  like  to  investigate  the  possibility 
of  a creative  role  for  the  middle 
powers,  independent  of  the  major 
capitalist  countries. 

Another  area  of  concern  to  North- 
South  group  members  is  human  rights. 
Until  recently,  sovereignty  tended  to 
be  sacrosanct  and  even  the  most  brutal 
regimes  were  not  challenged  on  their 
internal  policies.  Slowly  there  is 
emerging  an  international  ethic  that 
recognizes  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
the  rich  countries  to  those  facing  per- 
sistent and  severe  denial  of  such  basic 
human  needs  as  freedom  from  starva- 
tion, from  uncontrolled  epidemics, 
from  torture,  and  from  arbitrary  and 
political  arrest.  The  researchers 
acknowledge  a danger,  however,  that 
intervention  on  behalf  of  the  poor  and 
oppressed  could  slide  into  the  asser- 
tion of  controls  that  reflect  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  powerful,  rather  than  the 
needs  of  the  weak. 

Members  of  the  study  group  con- 
cerned with  comparative  development 
strategies  will  be  taking  a close  look  at 
relations  between  international  finan- 
cial institutions  and  the  least 
developed  countries.  The  politics  of 
the  urbanization  process  and  the 
design  of  economic  strategies  offering 
growth- with-equity  are  among  the 
researchers’  specific  interests. 

Urbanization,  they  note,  is  a univer- 
sal phenomenon  in  the  process  of 
development  but  the  mushrooming  of 
urban  slums  in  many  developing  coun- 
tries highlights  the  question  of 
whether  a less  traumatic  urbanization 
process  can  be  pursued. 

An  exploration  of  the  wide  range  of 
technological  options  available  in  most 
sectors  of  the  economy  is  essential  if 
the  wisest  choices  are  to  be  made,  say 
the  researchers.  Labour-intensive 
technologies  are  sometimes  economic- 
ally inefficient  but  tend  to  combat 
unemployment  and  to  generate  a rel- 
atively equitable  distribution  of  in- 


Arts  and  science 
council  election 

Nominations  open  today  for  positions 
on  the  general  committee  and  other 
committees  of  the  arts  and  science 
council. 

Nomination  forms  and  a list  of 
vacancies  are  available  at  the  faculty 
office,  room  1006,  Sidney  Smith  Hall, 
and  the  registrars’,  departmental, 
APUS,  and  ASSU  offices.  Completed 
forms  must  be  received  in  the  faculty 
office  no  later  than  4 p.m.,  on 
February  J+  in  order  to  be  valid. 


come.  Nevertheless,  decision-makers 
usually  favour  capital-intensive 
technologies  even  in  sectors  where 
they  have  been  demonstrated  to  be 
ineffective. 

Members  of  the  agrarian  structures 
study  group  are  interested  in  examin- 
ing the  conditions  under  which  rural 
people  increase  market  production  or 
withdraw  from  markets  in  favour  of 
subsistence.  The  researchers  are  also 
interested  in  the  consequences  this  has 
for  political  orientation  and  social 
equality. 

Also  up  for  scrutiny  will  be  the 
motives,  methods,  and  effects  of  inter- 
vention by  governments,  political 
groups,  corporations  and  development 
agencies  on  rural  production  and 
politics. 

The  responses  of  rural  people  and 
external  agencies  to  present-day  crises 
of  production  and  political  order  in 
parts  of  Africa  and  Latin  America  is 
another  area  of  concern  to  that  group. 

The  main  role  of  Professor  Sand- 
brook,  as  director,  will  be  to  encourage 
thematic  and  conceptual  integration 
among  the  various  research  projects. 


Now  you  can 
speak  a new 
language  in 
24  hours  home 

study  with  P.I.L.L. 

J 

Yes!  In  less  time  than  you 
ever  thought  possible  — 
you  can  easily  learn  French, 
German,  Spanish  or  Italian. 

The  secret  is  P.I.L.L.  (Programmed  Instruction 
Language  Learning)  — a major  breakthrough. 
Designed  expressly  for  busy  people  with  little  time 
or  inclination  to  slog  through  textbooks  or  go  to 
classes. 

It’s  different  because  it  uses  Programmed 
Instruction:  the  language  is  broken  down  into  its 
basic  structures  and  taught  in  an  easy  question/ 
answer  form.  You  learn  naturally  and  start 
speaking  the  language  right  from  the  word  Go. 

P.I.L.L.  is  self-instructing,  so  you  can  learn 
when  you  want,  where  you  want.  You  set  your 
own  pace.  Our  recommendation  is  45  minutes  a 
day,  if  you  can  manage  it.  After  an  average  of 
24  hours’  home  study  you’ll  converse  freely 
and  confidently  in  your  new  language,  with  a 
good  vocabulary  and  an  authentic  accent. 

Used  by  Corporations, 

Colleges  and  Government 

Airlines,  banks  and  leading  corporations 
(like  ITT,  Monsanto  and  Parker  Pen)  recommend 
P.I.L.L.  to  their  executives.  The  British  Government 
uses  it.  Many  progressive  schools  and  colleges 
teach  with  P.I.L.L.  And  tens  of  thousands  of 
satisfied  vacationers  have  taken  P.I.L.L.  with 
great  success  in  an  average  of  24  hours’  study 
time. 

Try  P.I.L.L.  at  no  risk 

Prove  P.I.L.L.  for  yourself;  send  coupon  for 
your  FREE  P.I.L.L.  Demonstration  Cassette  plus 
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UTS  review  committee 


PhDOials 


The  provost  has  established  a commit- 
tee to  review  the  University  of  Toron- 
to Schools. 

The  membership  is:  R.L.  Arm- 
strong, dean,  Faculty  of  Arts  & 
Science;  R.K.  Dodson,  vice-principal, 
Royal  Conservatory  of  Music;  Lynda 
Duckworth,  tutor,  UTS;  N.D.  Fox, 
tutor,  UTS;  Duncan  Green,  director, 
School  of  Continuing  Studies;  Howard 
Hainsworth,  Faculty  of  Education; 
Mark  Holmes,  assistant  director, 
OISE;  D.W.  Lang,  director  of  plann- 
ing; J.F.  Leyerle,  dean,  School  of 
Graduate  Studies;  J.W.  MacDonald, 
dean,  Faculty  of  Education;  Bernard 
McGarva,  president,  UTS  Alumni 
Association;  J.M.  Robson,  English, 
Victoria  College;  R.W.  Van  Fossen, 
vice-principal  (academic),  Erindale 
College;  and  R.W.  Wolff,  vice-provost 


professional  faculties  (chairman). 

The  terms  of  reference  are: 

(1)  Address  the  feasibility  of  UTS 
becoming  a demonstration  school  for 
talented  children  that  has  academic 
links  to  many  divisions  of  the  Univer- 
sity, but  particularly  to  departments  in 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science. 

(2)  Review  the  accommodations  and 
resources  available  to  UTS  and  make 
recommendations  regarding  possible 
changes. 

(3)  Address  the  advisability  of  UTS 
becoming  a full  cost  recovery  unit  in 
which  all  resource  costs,  including 
space,  are  identified. 

Any  comments  may  be  submitted  to 
the  chairman,  room  222,  Simcoe  Hall, 
in  writing  and  preferably  before 
February  15. 


Search  committee  for  director  of  the 
Institute  of  Biomedical  Engineering 


Professor  R.S.C.  Cobbold  will  com- 
plete a 10-year  term  as  director  of  the 
Institute  of  Biomedical  Engineering 
on  June  30, 1983.  The  following  search 
committee  has  been  established  to 
recommend  a chairman  for  the  suc- 
ceeding five-year  term:  Dean  G.R. 
Slemon,  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  & 
Engineering  (chairman);  Professors 
D.W.  Clarke,  associate  dean,  Faculty 
of  Medicine;  David  McCammond, 
associate  dean,  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science  & Engineering;  J.F.  Keffer, 


associate  dean,  School  of  Graduate 
Studies;  Edward  Llewellyn  Thomas, 
member,  Institute  of  Biomedical 
Engineering;  D.F.  James,  member,  In- 
stitute of  Biomedical  Engineering; 
K.W.  Johnston,  Department  of 
Surgery;  and  H.W.  Smith,  Depart- 
ment of  Electrical  Engineering. 

Nominations  should  be  sent  to  the 
chairman  or  to  any  member  of  the 
search  committee  before  January  31. 


U.  of  T.  Area  — Detached  Victorian 

$169,500.  Spacious  solid  brick  home  with  main  floor  2-pc  bath, 
fireplaces,  and  large  master  suite  on  3rd  floor  with  walkout  to 
deck.  Landscaped  garden. 

High  Park  Area 

$25,000.  Down.  Solid  brick  detached  centre  hall  plan  home 
with  fireplace,  private  drive,  2-car  garage  and  finished  basement. 

$137,000.  3 bedroom  bungalow  with  private  drive,  fireplace  and 
finished  basement. 

West  Annex  — $124,500. 

Lovingly  restored  and  updated  3 bedroom  home  with  modern 
pine  kitchen,  open  fireplace  and  winterized  sunroom. 

Beaconsfield  Village 
— Victorian  Duplex 

$115,000.  Main  floor  2 bedroom  apt.  with  finished  basement. 
Upper  1 bedroom.  Separate  entrances,  fireplace,  stained  glass, 
and  2-car  garage. 

St.  Clair  & Bathurst  — $69,900. 

Spacious  8 room  Tudor  style  home  on  large  lot  with  garage, 
fireplace,  and  2 full  baths. 

Solid  Brick  Detached  — $149,000. 

Prime  Parkdale  renewal  area.  Large  10  room  home  with  original 
oak  trim  throughout,  two  staircases,  and  stained  glass.  Parking 
for  3 cars. 


537-2667 

Protecting  our  clients  with  competence  and  integrity 


Since  it  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  change  the  date  or 
time  of  an  oral  examination, 
please  confirm  the  informa- 
tion given  in  these  listings 
with  the  PhD  oral  office, 
telephone  978-5258. 

Tuesday,  January  25 

Ka  Ching  Lau,  Department 
of  Civil  Engineering,  “The 
Use  of  Horizontal  Drains  in 
Clay  Slopes.”  Prof.  T.C. 
Kenney.  Room  301,  65  St. 
George  St.,  2 p.m. 

Thursday,  January  27 

Jane  Colleen  Freed,  Depart- 
ment of  Zoology,  “DNA- 
Dependent  RNA  Polymerase 
Activity  during  Growth  and 
Differentiation  of  Physarum 
Polycephalum.” Prof.  A.M. 
Zimmerman.  Room  309,  63 
St.  George  St.,  10.30  a.m. 

Alejandro  Garciadiego,  In- 
stitute for  the  History  & 
Philosophy  of  Science  & 
Technology,  “Bertrand 
Russell  and  the  Origins  of 
the  Set  — Theoretic 
Paradoxes.”  Prof.  J.E. 
Buchwald.  Room  301,  65  St. 
George  St.,  2 p.m. 

G. L.  Papachristodoulou, 
Department  of  Chemical 
Engineering  & Applied 
Chemistry,  “The  Dynamic 
Modelling  of  the  Szego  Mill 
in  Wood  Grinding  Opera- 
tions.” Prof.  0.  Trass.  Room 
3163,  Medical  Sciences 
Building,  2 p.m. 

Glenn  Yaffee,  Department  of 
English,  “The  Figure  of  the 
Parasite  in  Renaissance 
Comedy.”  Prof.  A.M.  Leg- 
gatt.  Room  111,  63  St. 

George  St.,  2 p.m. 

Alexander  Stiglick,  Depart- 
ment of  Pharmacology, 
“Residual  Effects  of  Chronic 
Cannabis  Administration  on 
Behavior  in  the  Rat.”  Prof. 

H.  Kalant.  Room  309,  63  St. 
George  St.,  2.15  p.m. 

Friday,  January  28 

Brian  Rutt,  Department  of 
Medical  Biophysics,  “Energy 
Dependent  Techniques  in 
Diagnostic  Radiology.”  Prof. 
A.  Fenster.  Room  309,  63  St. 
George  St.,  9.30  a.m. 

Leslie  Guy  Ian  Bennett, 
Department  of  Chemical 
Engineering  & Applied 
Chemistry,  “The  Application 
of  Metal  Hydrides  in  Achiev- 
ing Inherent  Safety  in  Low- 
Temperature  Nuclear  Reac- 
tors.” Prof.  J.S.  Hewitt. 
Room  301,  65  St.  George  St., 
10  a.m. 


Bruce  G.  Dickey,  Centre  for 
Medieval  Studies,  “Adelard 
of  Bath:  An  Examination 
Based  on  Heretofore  Unex- 
amined Manuscripts.”  Prof. 

B.  Stock.  Round  Room, 
Massey  College,  10  a.m. 

Raymond  Joseph  LeBlanc, 
Department  of  Anthropol- 
ogy, “The  Rat  Indian  Creek 
Site  and  the  Late  Prehistoric 
Period  in  the  Interior  Nor- 
thern Yukon.”  Prof.  W.N. 
Irving.  Room  111,  63  St. 
George  St.,  10  a.m. 

Paula  Draper,  Department  of 
Education,  “The  Accidental 
Immigrants:  Canada  and  the 
Interned  Refugees.”  Prof. 

H.  Troper.  Room  309,  63  St. 
George  St.,  2 p.m. 

P.  Jha,  Department  of 
Education,  “Educational 
Planning  and  the  Develop- 
ment of  the  Educational 
System  in  the  State  of  Bihar 
(India)  from  1950  to  1978.” 
Prof.  C.  Watson.  Round 
Room,  Massey  College, 

2 p.m. 

Paul  LaValley,  Department 
of  English,  “The  ‘Visionary 
Art’  of  Beckett’s  Drama:  A 
Jungian  View.”  Prof.  F. J. 
Marker.  Room  111,  63  St. 
George  St.,  2 p.m. 

Michel  Pilote,  Department  of 
Computer  Science,  “A 
Framework  for  the  Design  of 
Linguistic  User  Interfaces.” 
Prof.  J.  Mylopoulos.  Room 
7253,  Medical  Sciences 
Building,  2 p.m. 

Stephen  Macey  Ross, 
Department  of  Botany, 
“Noise  Analytical  Studies  of 
Membrane.  Physiology  in 
Char  a Corallina.”  Prof.  J. 
Dainty.  Room  2290,  Medical 
Sciences  Building,  2 p.m. 

Monday,  January  31 

Richard  Wayne  Colwill, 
Department  of  Microbiology, 
“Characterization  of  the 
DNAts/StSts  A1S9  Mutant 
Mouse  L Cell.”  Prof.  R. 
Sheinin.  Room  301,  65  St. 
George  St.,  10  a.m. 

Lillian  Petroff,  Department 
of  Education,  “The  Macedon- 
ian Community  in  Toronto  to 
1940.”  Prof.  H.  Troper. 

Room  111,  63  St.  George  St., 
10  a.m. 

Eugene  Sunday,  Department 
of  Education,  “The  Assess- 
ment of  Skills  Related  to 
Peer  Acceptance  in  Grade. 
Four  Children.”  Prof.  M. 
Orme.  Room  309,  63  St. 
George  St.,  10  a.m. 


Elizabeth  Francis  Fabian 
Henrickson,  Department  of 
Anthropology,  “Ceramic 
Styles  and  Cultural  Interac- 
tion in  the  Early  and  Middle 
Chalcolithic  of  the  Central 
Zagros,  Iran.”  Prof.  M.R. 
Kleindienst.  Room  201,  65 
St.  George  St.,  10.15  a.m. 

Badetti  Madhusudan  Rao, 
Department  of  Industrial 
Engineering,  “On  the 
Analysis  of  Dependent 
Parallel  Exponential 
Queues.”  Prof.  M.J.M. 
Posner.  Room  301,  65  St. 
George  St.,  2 p.m. 

Bruce  Paul  Smith,  Depart- 
ment of  Zoology,  “Water 
Mite  Parasitism  of  Mosqui- 
toes.” Prof.  S.B.  Mclver. 
Room  201,  65  St.  George  St., 
2 p.m. 

Linda  Marie  Druet,  Depart- 
ment of  Chemistry,  “Reac- 
tions of  Acetamides  in 
Aqueous  Acids.”  Prof.  K. 
Yates.  Room  309,  63  St. 
George  St.,  2.15  p.m. 

Friday,  February  4 

Kazufumi  Higuchi,  Depart- 
ment of  Physics,  “A  Global 
Carbon  Cycle  Model.”  Prof. 
R.E.  Munn.  Room  309,  63  St. 
George  St.,  2 p.m. 

Monday,  February  7 

Bu-Yong  Shin,  Department 
of  Civil  Engineering,  “The 
Spatial  Variation  of  the 
Work-Trip  Length  Distribu- 
tion.” Prof.  E.  Hauer.  Room 
309,  63  St.  George  St., 

10  a.m. 

Tuesday,  February  8 

Jennifer  Margaret  Young- 
Loveridge,  Department  of 
Education,  “The  Use  of  Or- 
thographic Structure  by 
More  and  Less  Skilled 
Readers.”  Prof.  S.  Palef. 
Room  111,  63  St.  George  St., 
10  a.m. 

Thursday,  February  10 

Kim  Rendal  Maltman, 
Department  of  Physics, 
“Deuteronomy:  The  Two 
Nucleon  Force  from  a Con- 
stituent Point  of  View.” 

Prof.  N.  Isgur.  Room  309,  63 
St.  George  St.,  2 p.m. 


JOHN  A.  MACDONALD 
NIGHT 

Tuesday,  February  1,  1983 
$15.00  plus  7%  tax 


The  GALLERY  CLUB  is  holding  a special  “Scottish 
Dinner”  with  a menu  featuring  all  your  favourite 
traditional  dishes;  Scotch  Broth,  Haggis,  Oatcakes, 
Prime  Ribs  of  Beef  with  Tatties  and  Neeps,  Tipsy 
Laird  Trifle.  A selection  of  fine  Scotch  whiskies  is 
available  and  entertainment  will  include  readings 
from  Robbie  Burns. 

Dinner  served  from  6 to  7:30  p.m. 

Call  978-2445  to  make  your  reservation. 
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St.  George  Campus 


Royal  Ontario  Museum 


Aura  Lee 
Playing  Field 


Hoskin  Avenue 


wwv.v.v.v.v. 


Provincial  Legislature 


Front  Campus 


Addiction  L 

Research 

Foundation 


1? 


Clarke 


College  Street 


yLijjc 

□n 

I 

SuRan  Street  [_[ 

Directory 

Addison  (Margaret)  Hall  508 
Annesley  Hall  506 
Architecture  and  Landscape 
Architecture,  Faculty  of  28 
. Arena,  Varsity  30a 

Bancroft  Hall  59 
Benson  (Clara)  Building  68 
Botany  Building  and  Dept.  1 1 
Brennan  Hall  411 
Burwash  Hall  504 

Carr  Hall  426 
Conservatory  of  Music 
(Royal)  35 
Continuing  Studies, 

School  of  1 03 
Convocation  Hall  1 0a 
Cumberland  House  26 

Devonshire  House  1 2 
Edward  Johnson  Building  51 


Elmsley  Hall  405 
Emmanuel  College 
(Victoria)  502 

Falconer  Hall  (Law)  50 
Fisher  (Thomas)  Rare  Book 
Library  6b 
FitzGerald  Building 
(Medicine)  25 
Flavelle  House  (Law)  40 
Forestry  Building  27 

Galbraith  Building  70 
Glen  Morris  Studio 
Theatre  91 

Hart  House  2 
Haultain  Building  24 
Hughes  (F.  Norman)  Pharmacy 
Bldg.  79 

Ignatieff  (George)  Theatre  603 
Innis  College  132 
International  Student 
Centre  26 


International  Studies, 

Centre  for  600 

Kelly,  (John  M.)  Library  429 
Knox  College  575 

Landscape  Architecture  28 
Larkin  (Gerald)  Building  602 
Lash  Miller  Chemical 
Laboratories  73 
Library  Science,  Faculty  of  6a 
Loretto  College  401 

MacMillan  Theatre  51 
Margaret  Addison  Hall  508 
Massey  College  34 
McLennan  Physical 
Laboratories  78 
McMurrich  Building  4 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Building  22 

Medical  Sciences  Building  5 
Medieval  Studies,  Centre 
for  97 

Metallurgy  Building  8a 


Mining  Building  7 

Music,  Royal  Conservatory 
of  35 

New  College  32 

Pharmacy  Building  (F.  Norman 
Hughes)  79 

Playhouse  Theatre  (U.C.)  23 

Pontifical  Institute  of  Mediaeval 
Studies  418 

Pratt  (E.J.)  Library  514 

Press  (U  of  T)  and 
Bookroom  1 9 

Ramsay  Wright  Zoological 
Labs.  72 

Rare  Book  Library,  Thomas 
Fisher  6b 

Religious  Studies  Centre  6 

Robarts  (John  P.)  Research 
Library  6 

Rosebrugh  Building  20 

Royal  Conservatory  of 
Music  35 


Russian  & East  European 
Studies,  Centre  for  33 

St.  Basil’s  Church  413 
St.  Basil’s  College  430 
St.  Hilda's  College  608 
St.  Joseph’s  College  432 
St.  Michael's  College  400's 
Sandford  Fleming  Building  9 
Sidney  Smith  Hall  33 
Sigmund  Samuel  Library  3 
Simcoe  Hall  1 0 
Social  Work,  Faculty  of  111 
Soldiers’  Tower  2 
South  Asian  Studies 
Centre  33 
Stadium,  Varsity  30 
Stevens  (Warren)  Bldg.  68a 
Studio  Theatre  91 
Sussex  Court  77 

Teefy  Hall  421 
Thomas  Fisher  Rare  Book 
Library  6b 


Trinity  College  600 

University  College  1 
University  College  Union  23 

Varsity  Arena  30a 
Varsity  Stadium  30 
Victoria  College  501 
Victoria  New  Academic 
Building  515 

Wallberg  Building  8 
Walter  Hall  51 
Wetmore  Hall  32 
Whitney  Hall  13 
Wilson  Hall  (New 
College)  32a 
Woodsworth  College  38a 
Wycliffe  College  675 
Wymilwood  507 


Provostial  task  force  to  review 
the  Faculty  of  Music  and 
the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music 


The  University  of  Toronto  embraces 
two  musical  institutions,  each  with  its 
own  reputation  and  long  tradition  — 
the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music 
(established  1886)  and  the  Faculty  of 
Music  (established  1918).  Until  1970 
the  two  institutions  functioned  under  a 
single  titular  head,  the  dean  of  the 
Royal  Conservatory  of  Music.  After 
1970  they  became  distinct  and 
separate  organizations.  The  relation- 
ships between  these  two  units  have 
been  studied  frequently  during  the 
past  10  years;  Hamilton  Committee 
(1973),  Hallett  Committee  (1976)  and 
the  Missen  Committee  (1981).  The 
final  review  resulted  in  a Memoran- 
dum of  Understanding  which  defined 
methods  of  cooperation  and  develop- 
ment for  the  two  institutions. 

As  a consequence  of  the  recommen- 
dations of  these  reviews  and  the  need 
to  gain  efficiencies  and  develop  a more 
effective  functional  unit  in  the  broad 
field  of  music  education  represented 
by  these  two  institutions,  the  provost 
has  appointed  the  following  task  force: 
Professor  A.F.  Johnston,  principal, 
Victoria  College;  Professor  R.W. 


Missen,  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  & 
Engineering;  Professor  G.B.  Payzant, 
Faculty  of  Arts  & Science;  Walter  Pit- 
man, executive  director,  Ontario  Arts 
Council;  D.W.  Lang,  director  of  plan- 
ning, assessor;  and  Professor  R.N. 
Wolff,  vice-provost  (chairman) 
to  undertake  the  following  tasks: 

(1)  to  review  the  organization  and 
operation  of  the  two  divisions  with  the 
objective  to  rationalize  resources; 

(2)  to  develop  a general  plan  for  the  in- 
tegration of  programs,  services  and 
resources  of  the  Faculty  of  Music  and 
the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music  of 
the  University  of  Toronto. 

The  task  force  will  recommend  a 
plan  of  integration  to  be  implemented 
on  or  before  July  1, 1984.  If  possible, 
some  activities  will  be  integrated  by 
July  1, 1983. 

The  task  force  will  hold  meetings 
with  members  of  both  institutions  and 
with  members  of  the  music  community 
from  outside  the  University  of  Toron- 
to. Individuals  interested  in  providing 
written  submissions  should  address 
them  to  the  chairman  at  room  222, 
Simcoe  Hall. 


Geraldine  Kenney-Wallace  wins 
Steacie  award 


Professor  of  chemistry  Geraldine 
Kenney-Wallace  has  won  a 1983-84 
E.W.R.  Steacie  Memorial  Fellowship. 
The  Steacie  fellowship  is  the  Natural 
Sciences  & Engineering  Research 
Council’s  most  prestigious  award  and 
is  given  annually  to  outstanding  young 
researchers.  It  permits  them  to  devote 
their  time  entirely  to  research  for  a 
period  of  up  to  two  years. 

Prof.  Kenney-Wallace  received  the 
award  along  with  fellow  recipients 
Professors  Kamilo  Feher,  University 
of  Ottawa  (electrical  engineering), 

Noel  P.  James,  Memorial  University  of 
Newfoundland  (geology),  and  Janet 
Rossant,  Brock  University  (biological 
sciences),  at  a ceremony  in  Ottawa 
Jan. 11. 

Last  year  was  the  first  time  a 
woman  received  the  award  which  was 
established  in  1963.  The  fact  that  two 
of  the  four  winners  this  year  are 
women  is  proof  women  can  have 
rewarding  research  careers  in  Cana- 
dian universities  and  gain  national  and 
international  recognition  for  then- 
work,  NSERC  president  Gordon 
McNabb  said  at  the  ceremony. 

Prof.  Kenney-Wallace  is  known  in- 
ternationally for  her  research  on  the 


New  Hart  House 
gallery  opens 
next  month 

Premier  William  Davis  will  officiate  at 
the  opening  of  the  new  Hart  House  art 
gallery  Feb.  17.  The  following  day  the 
Justina  M.  Barnicke  Gallery,  named 
after  the  late  wife  of  J.J.  Barnicke,  one 
of  the  gallery’s  principal  donors,  will 
be  open  for  public  viewing. 

The  first  exhibit  will  be  works  from 
the  Hart  House  permanent  collection. 
Many  will  be  Group  of  Seven  paintings 
that  have  been  housed  with  the  Art 
Gallery  of  Ontario  for  conservation 
and  restoration  work  for  the  past  five 
years. 

The  exhibit  will  run  until  April  27. 


physical  and  chemical  dynamics  of 
molecules  in  liquids  on  the  time-scale 
of  trillionths  of  a second.  She  has 
recently  devised  experiments  to 
generate  very  fast  laser  pulses  to 
observe  chemical  and  physical 
phenomena  such  as  dynamics  and 
energy  transfer  in  liquids.  Her 
research  opens  up  the  study  of  new 
phenomena  which  underlie  basic 
behaviour  in  chemistry,  physics  and 
biophysics  such  as  the  movement  of 
molecules  and  electrons.  Some  applica- 
tions of  her  research  include  micro- 
electronics and  optical  processing  for 
communications  using  molecules  and 
their  interactions  to  encode  and 
decode  information. 

Prof.  Kenney-Wallace  was  recently 
awarded  an  NSERC  new  research  idea 
grant  to  pursue  her  work  on  short 
chemical  events;  she  also  has  an 
operating  grant  for  her  research  on 
laser  spectroscopy.  Her  foreign 
research  support  comes  from,  among 
others,  the  American  Chemical  Soci- 
ety, the  Petroleum  Research  Fund 
and,  more  recently,  the  US  Office  of 
Naval  Research. 

Prof.  Kenney-Wallace  received  her 
licentiate  from  the  Royal  Institute  of 
Chemistry  in  1965  and  her 
associateship  in  1970.  She  obtained  an 
MSc  and  PhD  from  the  University  of 
British  Columbia  in  1968  and  1970 
respectively.  She  spent  a year  as  a 
postdoctoral  fellow  at  UBC,  a year  as  a 
research  associate  at  the  Radiation 
Laboratory  of  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame  and  two  years  as  a faculty 
member  of  Yale  University.  She  then 
returned  to  Canada  to  join  the  Depart- 
ment of  Chemistry  of  the  University  of 
Toronto,  obtaining  full  professorship 
in  1980.  She  currently  holds  a cross- 
appointment in  the  Department  of 
Physics  and  is  a visiting  scientist  at 
the  Argonne  National  Laboratory  in 
the  United  States.  Her  many  honours 
and  prizes  include  the  Alfred  P.  Sloan 
Foundation  Fellowship  (1977),  the 
Killam  Senior  Research  Fellowship 
(1979-81),  and  the  Corday-Morgan 
Medal  and  Prize  (1979)  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Chemistry  (London). 


Ontario’s  marine  heritage 

Among  the  estimated  1 0,000  shipwrecks  on  the  bottom  of  Lake  Ontario  is  that  of  the  Burt 
Barnes,  a Great  Lakes  schooner  which  sank  in  a storm  while  transporting  a cargo  of  coal 
from  Big  Sodus,  N.Y.  to  Kingston  in  1926.  Built  in  Wisconsin  in  1892,  the  schooner  is  seen 
here  sailing  out  of  Kincardine  in  1910.  The  Great  Lakes  schooner,  ancestor  of  the  modern 
laker,  is  one  of  the  subjects  of  a new  continuing  studies  course  at  the  School  of  Physical  & 
Health  Education.  “Save  Ontario  Shipwrecks:  An  Introduction  to  Marine  Heritage",  is  taught 
by  members  of  Save  Ontario  Shipwrecks,  an  organization  dedicated  to  preserving  Ontario’s 
marine  heritage.  Other  subjects  of  the  course  are  aboriginal  watercraft,  fishing  then  and  now, 
saving  shipwrecks,  history  of  the  Canadian  navy  and  life  on  the  lakes  today  and  in  the  future. 
The  course  will  end  with  a cruise  on  the  brigantine  Pathfinder  in  June.  For  information  on  the 
course  and  the  cruise,  telephone  978-4810. 


Eichner  wins  MLA  award 


Hans  Eichner,  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  German,  has  been 
awarded  the  1981-82  William  Riley 
Parker  Prize  for  his  article  “The  Rise 
of  Modern  Science  and  the  Genesis  of 
Romanticism”,  which  appeared  in  the 
January  1982  issue  of  PMLA  (Publica- 
tions of  the  Modem  Language  Associa- 
tion of  America).  The  prize  is  awarded 
annually  for  an  outstanding  article  in 
PMLA,  the  association’s  journal. 

The  article  presents  “convincing 
evidence  for  the  persistence  of  17th 
century  scientific  ideas  despite  their 
rejection  by  the  Romantics”,  the  cita- 
tion reads.  “Eichner  challenges  the 
claims  for  Romanticism  made  by  pre-  • 
vious  scholars  and  corrects  long- 
accepted  oversimplifications  about  the 
intellectual  context  of  the  17th,  18th 


and  19th  centuries  ...” 

Prof.  Eichner’s  other  publications 
include  Thomas  Mann'.  Eine 
Einfuhrung  in  sein  Werk;  Friedrich 
Schlegel’s  Literary  Notebooks, 

1 797-1801;  Critical  Edition:  Friedrich 
Schlegel,  vols.  2-6, 16;  Four  German 
Writers:  Mann,  Kafka,  Rilke,  and 
Brecht;  Friedrich  Schlegel;  and 
Romantic  and  Its  Cognates:  The  Euro- 
pean History  of  a Word. 

Prof.  Eichner  joined  the  University 
of  Toronto  faculty  in  1969.  The  Goethe 
Institute  awarded  him  its  Gold  Medal 
in  1973.  He  was  made  honorary  pro- 
fessor of  humanities  at  the  University 
of  Calgary  in  1978  and,  in  1981,  he 
was  named  University  Professor  at 
U of  T. 


Alumni  Faculty  Award 


The  University  of  Toronto  Alumni 
Association  invites  nominations  from 
the  University  community  for  the 
eighth  Alumni  Faculty  Award.  Previ- 
ous winners  were  Horace  Krever 
(1975),  Douglas  Pimlott  (1976),  Louis 
Siminovitch  (1978),  John  Polanyi 
(1979),  Donald  Chant  (1980), Stefan 
Dupre  (1981)  and  Kenneth  Hare 
(1982). 

Selection  will  be  based  on: 
•academic  excellence 
•service  to  the  University 
•contribution  to  the  community 

The  selection  committee  previously 
has  consisted  of  the  provost,  the 
presidents  of  the  faculty  association, 
SAC,  APUS  and  GSU  as  well  as  mem- 


bers of  the  Alumni  Faculty  Liaison 
Committee. 

Nominations  close  on  Friday, 

March  4 at  5 p.m.  They  should  include 
a resume  documenting  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  nominee  according  to  the 
selection  criteria.  Nominations  should 
be  addressed  to:  The  Chairman,  Fac- 
ulty Liaison  Committee,  Alumni 
House,  47  Willcocks  St.  For  further  in- 
formation please  telephone  William 
Gleberzon,  978-8991. 

The  award  will  be  presented  at  a din- 
ner in  Hart  House  on  April  27.  The 
recipient  will  address  one  of  the 
graduating  classes  during  the  spring 
Convocation. 
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Report  of  the  Academic  Affairs  Committee  working  group 
re:  Policy  and  Procedures  on  Academic  Appointments 


Reprinted  below  is  the  report  of  the 
working  group  of  the  Academic  Affairs 
Committee  of  Governing  Council  per- 
taining to  the  University’s  Policy  and 
Procedures  on  Academic  Appoint- 
ments: the  basis  of  the  faculty  rank 
structure  and  academic  tenure. 

The  report  enjoys  the  unanimous  ap- 
proval of  the  working  group,  and 
reflects  more  than  three  months’  inten- 
sive work,  during  which  analogous 
policies  at  leading  universities 
elsewhere  were  consulted  in  detail. 

The  report  will  be  placed  before  the 
Academic  Affairs  Committee  at  its 
February  meeting,  with  a recommen- 
dation that  it  be  received  and  referred 
to  the  administration  for  comment.  As 
the  report  makes  clear,  any  change  in 
the  University’s  Policy  and  Procedures 
on  Academic  Appointments  requires 
explicit  approval  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  Faculty  Association,  as  well 
as  the  Governing  Council. 

The  report  is  published  so  that  the 
Academic  Affairs  Committee  may  have 
the  benefit  of  broad  campus  discussion 
and  reflection  about  the  matters 
raised. 

Professor  J.E.  Smith 
Chairman 

Academic  Affairs  Committee 

The  University’s  Policy  and  Proce- 
dures on  Academic  Appointments 
derived  from  the  report  of  the  Haist 
Committee!  in  October  1966,  and  was 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Governors  in 
November  of  that  year.  It  has  been 
amended  five  times:  (1974,  1975,  1976, 
1980, 1981),  and  is  one  of  the  policies 
frozen  in  place  by  Article  2 of  the 
Memorandum  of  Agreement  between 
the  University  of  Toronto  Faculty 
Association  and  the  Governing  Coun- 
cil. To  change,  alter  or  amend  the-- 
policy  requires  the  concurrence  of  both 
parties. 

The  Policy  and  Procedures  on 
Academic  Appointments  is  the  Univer- 
sity’s basic  regulation  pertaining  to 
the  faculty’s  rank  structure  and 
tenure.  The  amendments  in  May  1975 
established  the  ranks  of  tutor  and 
senior  tutor,2  and  added  the  rank  of 
University  Professor  (which  is  beyond 
the  purview  of  this  report)3.  The 


category  of  contractually-limited  term 
appointment  (CLTA)  was  added  in 
January  1976. 4 With  these  exceptions, 
and  minor  procedural  changes,  the 
policy  remains  essentially  as  first  writ- 
ten in  1966. 

The  original  thrust  of  the  Haist 
Rules  was  to  provide  the  University 
with  a formal  system  of  academic 
tenure,  replacing  the  informal  under- 
standings which  had  governed  faculty 
appointments  until  then.3  The  working 
group  does  not  question  the  utility  and 
necessity  of  academic  tenure.  Properly 
administered,  it  provides  the  Univer- 
sity with  a permanent  faculty  of  sur- 
passing excellence:  the  essence  of  a 
great  university. 

Tenure  was  created  to  protect 
academic  freedom,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  a major  university  could  func- 
tion without  that  protection  for  its 
faculty.  In  its  absence,  the  University 
could  easily  slip  into  an  ideological 
drift,  and  the  way  would  be  open  for  it 
to  get  rid  of  all  people  who  did  not 
agree  with  it  politically,  socially, 
methodologically,  or  in  any  one  of  a 
number  of  other  ways.  These  are 
neither  remote,  nor  unprecedented 
concerns  at  the  University  of 
Toronto.6  And  the  system  of  tenure 
provides  protection  for  faculty  in  that 
it  puts  upon  the  administration  the 
burden  of  proving  that  one’s  tenure 
ought  to  be  discontinued,  once  it  has 
been  awarded,  rather  than  the  other 
way  around. 

In  this  context,  it  is  useful  to 
remember  that  the  University  of 
Toronto  is  not  simply  a provincial  uni- 
versity. It  exists  among  a select  com- 
pany of  recognized  international  uni- 
versities at  the  forefront  of  teaching' 
and  research.  Among  this  select 
group,  advancement  to  tenure  carries 
a special  prestige  and  responsibility.  In 
brief,  tenure  is  an  integral  part  of  a 
world-class  university  and,  when  prop- 
erly administered,  assures  the  most 
rigorous  peer  judgement  in  selecting 
only  the  very  best  for  a long-term  uni- 
versity commitment. 

But  the  fact  of  tenure  is  not  without 
problems.  Specifically,  how  does  one 
insure  the  renewal  and  enrichment 
provided  by  successive  generations  of 
scholars  within  a system  in  which  per- 


manence of  place  is  an  essential  at- 
tribute? The  major  universities  with 
lengthy  experience  in  the  tenure  pro- 
cess have  established  clearly  that 
advancement  to  tenure  is  a signal  hon- 
our, bestowed  for  especially  meritori- 
ous achievement,  and  not  a reward 
simply  for  satisfactory  performance. 
When  a tenured  position  is  to  be  filled, 
the  applicant  is  compared  to  all  others 
in  his  or  her  rank  working  in  the  same 
field  at  universities  elsewhere.  The  up- 
shot is  that  not  every  assistant  pro- 
fessor is  granted  tenure,  and  the 
resulting  rank  structure  at  these  uni- 
versities (see  Table  1)  provides  for  a 
relatively  large  number  of  assistant 
professors  who  flow  through  the 
system,  with  only  the  very  best  being 


retained. 

Table  1 

Comparative  Tenure  Figures 
Selected  Major  Universities 

1982-83 

Harvard  University 

(Arts  and  Science) 
Tenured 

408 

Non-Tenured 

268 

Total 

676 

Percent  Tenured 

60.3% 

Princeton  University 

Tenured 

385 

Non-Tenured 

256 

Total 

641 

Percent  Tenured 

60.1% 

McGill  University 

Tenured 

740 

Non-Tenured 

420 

Total 

1,160 

Percent  Tenured 

63.8% 

University  of  Michigan 

Tenured 

1,554 

Non-Tenured 

919 

Total 

2,473 

Percent  Tenured 

64.1% 

Yale  University 

Tenured 

632 

Non-Tenured 

753 

Total 

1,385 

Percent  Tenured 

45.6% 

Source:  Governing  Council  cor- 
respondence with  each  university, 
September  1982. 


The  most  arresting  feature  of  these 
older  tenure  systems  is  that  flexibility 
is  provided  within  the  system  itself. 
There  are  no  indentured  ranks;  all 
assistant  professors  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  considered  for  tenure,  and 
younger  scholars  are  constantly  being 
added.  Through  careful  planning, 
steady-state  tenure  levels  are  achieved 
in  most  faculties  and  departments 
through  retirement  and  resignation. 

At  the  University  of  Toronto,  the  in- 
troduction of  tenure  coincided  with  the 
years  of  extraordinary  University  ex- 
pansion. In  1966,  the  number  of  associ- 
ate and  full  professors  totalled  763;  10 
years  later,  these  tenured  ranks 
numbered  1,757.  Partially  as  a result 
of  this  rapid  expansion,  an  abnormal 
age  distribution  was  created  within 
the  University's  tenured  complement. 
Instead  of  a constant  pattern  of  annual 
retirement  and  replacement,  the  Uni- 
versity currently  faces  a severe  con- 
striction: there  are  too  few  faculty 
vacancies  because  too  few  faculty  are 
of  retirement  age.  The  result  is  that 


today  well  over  80  percent  of  the  Uni- 
versity’s faculty  is  tenured,  and  the 
danger  of  a closed  and  stagnant  teach- 
ing complement  is  upon  us.  In  law, 
about  90  percent  of  the  faculty  is 
tenured;  in  engineering,  89.2  percent; 
and  in  arts  and  science,  88  percent  — 
with  some  departments  already  at  the 
100  percent  level. 

The  University  has  retained  the  ap- 
pearance of  youth  and  flexibility,  but 
not  through  the  tenure  process.  In- 
stead, in  1976  the  University  created  a 
special  category  of  contractually- 
limited  term  appointment  (CLTA).  Ap- 
pointees to  this  rank  (generally  lec- 
turers or  assistant  professors)  were 
hired  for  a maximum  of  five  years,  and 
were  ineligible  for  reappointment. 

A fortiori  they  were  not  eligible  for 
tenure.  Indeed,  the  University  created 
a two-track  system:  the  first,  desig- 
nated “tenure  stream”,  led  to  an  even- 
tual tenured  position;  the  second, 
known  as  “CLTA”,  explicitly  excluded  v_ 
it.  In  effect,  two  classes  of  junior  ap- 
pointments came  into  being,  and  the 
effect  on  faculty  morale  was 
devastating. 

The  working  group  notes  that  the 
University  of  Toronto  Faculty 
Association  recommends  that  the  rank 
of  CLTA  be  abolished.  We  concur  in 
that  recommendation.  Positions  cur- 
rently designated  CLTA  should  be 
converted,  as  they  expire,  to  proba- 
tionary appointments  at  the  approp- 
riate level,  and  the  current  incumbents 
should  be  given  equal  opportunity  to 
compete  for  these  appointments. 

A second  problem  pertains  to  the  use 
of  the  ranks  of  tutor  and  senior  tutor. 
These  ranks  were  designed  for  those 
with  teaching  and  administrative 
responsibilities,  who  were  not  ex- 
pected to  engage  in  research  “or 
equivalent  scholarship  or  professional 
activity”.  Appointments  to  the  rank  of 
tutor  were  annual.  Appointments  as 
senior  tutor  carried  a five-year  term. 

In  both  cases,  the  sustaining  argument 
made  by  the  University  was  to  provide 
flexibility  in  the  faculty  complement. 

The  working  group  endorses  the 
original  concept  underlying  the 
tutorial  ranks,  but  views  with  concern 
the  growing  use  of  these  ranks  for  the 
appointment  of  faculty  whose  func- 
tions are  indistinguishable  from  lec- 
turers and  assistant  professors. 

Similarly,  while  we  believe  the  tutorial 
function  important,  we  question 
whether  it  is  an  appropriate  vehicle  to 
achieve  faculty  flexibility. 

The  unhappy  fact  is  that  the  rank  of 
tutor  has  become  a catch-all  category, 
and  at  present  includes  such  diverse 
elements  as  the  teachers  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  Schools,  laboratory 
and  language  assistants,  and  many 
performing  the  traditional  research 
and  teaching  functions  of  regular 
faculty.  The  working  group  notes  the 
concerns  expressed  by  the  University 
of  Toronto  Faculty  Association  per- 
taining to  the  tutorial  ranks,  and  urges 
that  those  ranks  be  redefined.  Above 
all,  positions  with  normal  faculty 
responsibilities  should  be  re-classified 
at  the  appropriate  professorial  level. 

In  this  same  context,  the  working 
group  expresses  its  concern  with  the 
use  of  some  part-time  appointments.7 
Here,  too,  it  appears  that  some  ap- 
pointments are  used  to  provide  contin- 
uing positions  outside  the  tenure  pro- 
cess. The  working  group  urges  that, 
insofar  as  possible,  part-time  positions 
of  this  nature  be  aggregated,  and  full- 
time probationary  appointments  be 
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made  in  lieu  thereof.  Provision  should 
also  be  considered  for  the  possibility  of 
normal  tenured  careers  for  part-time 
appointees,  subject  to  the  regular  rules 
of  the  tenure  process. 

The  integration  of  CLTA,  tutorial, 
and  part-time  positions  within  the 
traditional  faculty  rank  and  tenure 
structure  would  alleviate  significantly 
the  abnormal  age  distribution  of  the 
tenured  complement.  Furthermore,  it 
would  end  the  two-class  system  of 
junior  faculty  appointments,  and  the 
deleterious  effect  this  system  has  on 
faculty  morale.  Henceforth,  all  ap- 
pointments of  junior  faculty  should  be 
of  a common  probationary  duration. 

To  be  effective,  the  integration  of 
CLTA,  tutorial,  and  part-time  posi- 
tions must  be  coupled  with  a revision 
of  the  existing  tenure  mechanism.  All 
junior  faculty  deserve  to  be  considered 
for  tenure.  But  that  consideration 
must  involve  the  application  of  nation- 
al and  international  standards,  and  it 
must  be  recognized  that  not  all  appli- 
cants will  be  successful. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  working  group, 
these  changes  can  be  made  with  but 
minor  revisions  in  existing  procedures. 
The  present  criteria  of  outstanding 
performance  in  both  teaching  and 
research  are  eminently  appropriate  for 
a major  international  university,  and 
need  no  modification.  Indeed,  they  ap- 
pear consistent  with  the  criteria 
employed  by  leading  universities 
elsewhere.  It  is  only  the  process  that 
requires  revision. 

Specifically,  the  working  group 
recommends  that  the  final  tenure  deci- 
sion be  made  at  University  level  (or 
possibly  divisional  level,  in  the  case  of 
multi-department  divisions),  upon 
department  recommendation,  by  a 
peer  group  of  facility  chosen  by  the 
faculty.  There  are  various  mechanisms 
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2.  Section  30,  Policy  and  Procedures  on 
Academic  Appointments,  as  amended 
November  1981,  pp.  31-33. 

3.  Section  32,  ibid.,  pp.  33-34.  Appoint- 
ment to  the  rank  of  University  Professor  is 
currently  under  review  by  a separate 
working  group. 

4.  Section  29,  ibid.,  pp.  30-31. 

5.  As  late  as  1966,  the  only  explicit  Univer- 
sity regulation  pertaining  to  faculty  ap- 
pointments was  the  requirement  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  Act  that  all  academic 
appointments  and  promotions  be  made  by 
the  Board  of  Governors,  but  only  upon 
recommendation  of  the  President. 

6.  For  a useful,  recent  treatment  of  these 
matters  see  Michiel  Horn,  “Academic 
Freedom  and  the  Canadian  Professor” 
CAUT Bulletin,  vol.  29,  no.  7,  December 
1982,  at  pp.  20-21.  Among  other  things, 

Mr.  Horn  details  the  repeated  threats  to 
terminate  the  employment  of  such  distin- 
guished (and  outspoken)  University  of 
Toronto  professors  as  C.A.  Fay,  Harold 
Innis,  U.  J.  Urwick,  George  Grube  and 
Frank  Underhill.  Also  see  the  debate  in  the 
Legislature  on  the  amendment  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  Act  in  1978.  Legislature 
of  Ontario  Debates  (Hansard),  Second  Ses- 
sion, 31st  Parliament,  No.  139  (December 
5, 1978),  pp.  5642-5666. 

7.  The  working  group  recognizes  that 
departments  may  find  it  beneficial  to  re- 
tain distinguished  retired  members  of  staff 
on  a part-time  basis,  and  exempts  this 
category  of  appointment  from  its  general 
observation.  It  also  exempts  those  profes- 
sional faculties  where  the  part-time  ser- 
vices of  practitioners  are  integral  to  the 
curriculum. 


by  which  this  procedure  can  be 
established,  but  decision  at  University 
level  appears  to  be  a common  thread  in 
older  tenure  systems,  and  also  appears 
to  provide  greater  objectivity  and 
discrimination.  Such  a decision,  of 
course,  would  be  advisory  to  the  Presi- 
dent, who  under  the  University  of 
Toronto  Act  bears  final  responsibility 
in  this  matter. 

Second,  the  working  group  urges 
that  the  probationary  time  to  tenure 
consideration  be  increased  from  five  to 
six  years  (two  three-year  appoint- 
ments as  assistant  professor),  and  that 
in  exceptional  circumstances  an  exten- 
sion of  the  probationary  period  be 
possible  if  the  nature  of  the  field  re- 
quires it,  or  for  some  equally  valid  set 
of  circumstances. 

Third,  and  most  important,  we 
recommend  that  the  guiding  principle 
of  the  process  should  be  to  combine 
flexibility  through  a continuing  flow  of 


probationary  appointments,  with 
selection  of  the  very  best  for  academic 
tenure. 

The  reputation  of  a university  is  a 
fragile  thing.  In  a very  real  sense  it 
depends  upon  the  continuing  quality  of 
its  faculty  and  student  body.  These  are 
the  university’s  primary  assets  — 
although  they  are  not  listed  on  the 
auditor’s  balance  sheet.  And  the  entire 
university  community  has  an  interest 
in  enhancing  and  conserving  them. 

It  is  essential  that  the  University  of 
Toronto  move  quickly  to  remedy  per- 
ceived deficiencies,  and  re-establish 
the  community  of  interests  so  essential 
to  the  educational  process.  Timely  ac- 
tion to  revise  the  Policy  and  Pro- 
cedures on  Academic  Appointments  is 
a necessary  first  step.  Present  circum- 
stances are  propitious,  and  that  oppor- 
tunity (perhaps  fleeting)  should  not  be 
lost. 

Accordingly,  the  working  group 


recommends  to  the  Academic  Affairs 
Committee  that  the  proposals  con- 
tained herein  be  referred  to  the  ad- 
ministration for  comment,  and  that 
the  administration  further  be  asked  to 
explore  revision  of  the  Policy  and  Pro- 
cedures on  Academic  Appointments 
with  the  faculty  association,  and 
report  those  discussions  in  their 
response. 

Professor  J.  W.  Browne 

Mr.  Tony  P.P.  Clement 

Ms.  Rita  T.  Crump 

Professor  J.M.  Daniels 

Mr.  Roy  H.  Fischer 

Mrs.  Dorothy  M.  Hellebust 

Professor  Kathryn  Morgan 

Mrs.  Joan  R.  Randall 

Ms.  Susan  Prentice 

Professor  J.E.  Smith  (chairman) 

January  1 7, 1983 


WHATS  BETTER 
THAN  SPEED  READING? 

SPEED  LEARNING 

(SPEED  PLUS  COMPREHENSION) 

Speed  Learning  is  replacing  speed  reading.  It's  easy  to  learn  . . . lasts  a lifetime  . . . applies  to  everything 
you  read  . . . and  is  the  only  accredited  course  with  the  option  of  continuing  education  units. 


Do  you  have  too  much  to  read  and  too 
little  time  to  read  it?  Do  you  mentally 
pronounce  each  word  as  you  read?  Do 
you  frequently  have  to  go  back  and  re- 
read words  or  whole  paragraphs  you  just 
finished  reading?  Do  you  have  trouble 
concentrating?  Do  you  quickly  forget 
most  of  what  you  read? 

If  you  answer  “yes"  to  any  of  these 
questions  — then  here  at  last  is  the  prac- 
tical help  you've  been  waiting  for. 
Whether  you  read  for  business  or  plea- 
sure, school  or  college,  you  will  build  excep- 
tional skills  from  this  major  breakthrough 
in  effective  reading,  created  by  Dr.  Russell 
Stauffer  at  the  University  of  Delaware. 

Not  just  "speed  reading"  — but  speed 
reading-thinking-understanding- 
remembering-and-learning 

The  new  Speed  Learning  Program 
shows  you  step-by-proven-step  how  to 
increase  your  reading  skill  and  speed,  so 
you  understand  more,  remember  more 
and  use  more  of  everything  you  read. 
The  typical  remark  made  by  the  75,000 
slow  readers  who  completed  the  Speed 
Learning  Program  was:  “Why  didn't 
someone  teach  me  this  a long  time  ago?" 
They  were  no  longer  held  back  by  the 
lack  of  skills  and  poor  reading  habits. 
They  could  read  almost  as  fast  as  they 
could  think. 

What  makes  Speed  Learning  so  successful? 

The  new  Speed  Learning  Program  does 
not  offer  you  a rehash  of  the  usual  eye- 
exercises,  timing  devices,  costly  gadgets 
you've  probably  heard  about  in  connec- 
tion with  speed  reading  courses  or  even 
tried  and  found  ineffective. 

In  just  a few  spare  minutes  a day  of 
easy  reading  and  exciting  listening,  you 
discover  an  entirely  new  way  to  read  and 
think  — a radical  departure  from  any- 


CONTINUING  EDUCATION  UNITS 

National  Management  Association,  the  world's 
largest  association  of  professional  managers, 
awards  3.0  CEU's  for  course  completion.  CEU's 
can  be  applied  toward  the  certificate  in  Manage- 
ment Studies. 

PROFESSIONAL  SOCIETIES 

Speed  Learning  is  offered  internationally  to  members  of 
professional  associations  such  as:  American  Chemical 
Society,  Foundation  for  Accounting  Education,  Institute  of 
Electrical  and  Electronics  Engineers  and  dozens  more. 
Consult  your  Education  Director  for  information. 

BUSINESS  INDUSTRY,  GOVERNMENT 

Many  companies  and  government  agencies  offer  Speed 
Learning  as  a wholly-paid  or  tuition  reimbursement  pro- 
gram. Consult  your  Training  or  Personnel  Director  for 
details. 


thing  you  have  ever  seen  or  heard  about. 
Research  shows  that  reading  is  95% 
thinking  and  only  5%  eye  movement.  Yet 
most  of  today's  speed  reading  programs 
spend  their  time  teaching  you  rapid  eye 
movement  (5%  of  the  problem)  and  ig- 
nore the  most  important  part  (95%)  think- 
ing. In  brief.  Speed  Learning  gives  you 
what  speed  reading  can't. 

Imagine  the  new  freedom  you'll  have 
when  you  learn  how  to  dash  through  all 
types  of  reading  material  at  least  twice  as 
fast  as  you  do  now,  and  with  greater 
comprehension.  Think  of  being  able  to 
get  on  top  of  the  avalanche  of  newspa- 
pers, magazines  and  correspondence  you 
have  to  read  . . . finishing  a stimulating 
book  and  retaining  facts  and  details  more 
clearly  and  with  greater  accuracy  than 
ever  before. 

Listen-and-learn  at  your  own  pace 

This  is  a practical,  easy-to-leam  pro- 
gram that  will  work  for  you  — no  matter 
now  slow  a reader  you  think  you  are 
now.  The  Speed  Learning  Program  is  sci- 
entifically planned  to  get  you  started 
quickly  ...  to  help  you  in  spare  minutes 
a day.  It  brings  you  a “teacher-on- 
cassettes"  who  guides  you,  instructs,  en- 
courages you,  explain- 
ing material  as  you 


read.  Interesting  items  taken  from  Time 
Magazine,  Business  Week,  Wall  Street 
Journal,  Family  Circle,  N.Y.  Times  and 
many  others,  make  the  program 
stimulating,  easy  and  fun  . . . and  so 
much  more  effective. 

Executives,  students,  professional 
people,  men  and  women  in  all  walks  of 
life  from  15  to  70  have  benefited  from  this 
program.  Speed  Learning  is  a fully  accred- 
ited course  . . . costing  only  1/5  the  price 
of  less  effective  speed  reading  classroom 
courses.  Now  you  can  examine  the  same, 
easy,  practical  and  proven  methods  at 
home  ...  in  spare  time  . . . without 
risking  a penny. 

Examine  Speed  Learning 
FREE  for  15  days 

You  will  be  thrilled  at  how  quickly  this 
program  will  begin  to  develop  new 
thinking  and  reading  skills.  After  listen- 
ing to  just  one  cassette  and  reading  the 
preface  you  will  quickly  see  how  you  can 
achieve  increases  in  both  the  speed  at 
which  you  read  and  in  the  amount  you 
understand  and  remember. 

You  must  be  delighted  with  what  you 
see  or  you  pay  nothing.  Examine  this 
remarkable  program  for  15  days.  If,  at 
the  end  of  that  time  you  are  not  con- 
vinced that  you  would  like  to-  master 
Speed  Learning,  simply  return  the  pro- 
gram and  owe  nothing. 
See  the  coupon  for  low 
price  and  convenient 
credit  terms. 

Note:  Many  companies  and  gov- 
ernment agencies  have  tuition 
assistance  plans  for  employees 
providing  full  or  partial  payment 
for  educational  programs. 

- In  most  cases,  the  entire  cost  of 
your  Speed  Learning  Program  Is 
Tax  Deductible. 


n 


Pansons  Ltd.  74  Palmdale  Drive,  Scarborough,  Ontario  MIT  3M7 
YES!  Please  rush  me  the  materials  checked  below: 

Please  send  me  the  Speed  Learning  Progam  @$129  plus  $5  for  handling  and  insured  delivery. 

Please  send  me  the  Speed  Learning  ( ) Accounting  ( ) Business  Management  ( ) Data  Processing 
( ) Engineering  ( ) Medical  Edition  ( ) @ $1 44  plus  $5  handling  and  insured  delivery. 

Check  method  of  payment  below: 

Cheque  or  money  order  enclosed  (payable  to  Pansons  Ltd.) 

Charge  my  credit  card:  ( )VISA  ( ) MasterCard 

Card  No. . Expiry  Date 

I understand  that  If  after  15  days  I am  not  delighted  In  every  way,  I may  return  the  materials  In  their  original 
condition  for  a full  refund.  No  queatlons  asked. 

Name  

Address  

City  


Prov. 


Code 


l_. 


Signature  . 


If  you  don’t  already  own  a 
cassette  playar,  you  may 

order  this  Deluxe  Cassette 
Recorder  for  only  $49.95. 
(Includes  delivery,  Ontario 
residents  add  7%  sales  tax.) 
Check  here  to  order  I I 


FOR  FASTER  SERVICE,  CALL  (416)  496-2756 
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Events 


Lectures 

The  Germanic  “Heroic 
Lay”  of  Finnesburg. 

Monday,  January  24 
Prof.  Eric  Stanley,  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford.  Upper 
Library,  Massey  College. 

4 p.m. 

(English  and  SGS) 


Higher  Education  and 
University  Repression  in  El 
Salvador. 

Monday,  January  24 
Prof.  Felix  Antonio  Ulloa, 
University  of  El  Salvador. 
2102  Sidney  Smith  Hall. 

4 p.m. 

(Latin  American  Studies 
Committee,  CIS) 


“Maimed  Rites”:  The 
Language  of  Ceremony  in 
Hamlet. 

Monday,  January  24 
Prof.  David  Bevington,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  Alumni 
Hall,  Victoria  College.  8 p.m. 
Please  note  changes. 

(Drama  Centre) 


Changes  in  the  American 
Industrial  Relations 
System. 

Tuesday,  January  25 
Prof.  Thomas  A.  Kochan, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  Room  205, 
Faculty  of  Library  & Infor- 
mation Science.  4 p.m. 
(Industrial  Relations) 


Albrecht  Durer  as 
Christian  Humanist. 

Tuesday,  January  25 
Prof.  Joneath  Spicer, 
Department  of  Fine  Art. 
Senior  common  room,  Bur- 
wash  Hall,  Victoria  College. 
8 p.m. 

(Reformation  & Renaissance 
Studies  and  Toronto 
Renaissance  and  Reforma- 
tion Colloquium) 

Music  and  Mathematics. 

Wednesday,  January  26 
Prof.  H.S.M.  Coxeter, 
Department  of  Mathematics; 
fourth  in  University  College 
lecture  series  1982-83. 179 
University  College.  4.10  p.m. 


Stalin  in  Georgia. 

Thursday,  January  27 
Prof.  Ronald  Grigory  Suny, 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann 
Arbor.  Upper  Library, 
Massey  College.  3 to 
4.30  p.m. 

(Russian  & East  European 
Studies) 


Changes  in  Chinese 
Language  from  1949. 
and 

Beijing  Drumsinging  — 
What  Makes  a School? 

Thursday,  January  27 
Profs.  Zhang  Jian,  Sham- 
dong  University,  and 
Catherine  Stevens,  Depart- 
ment of  East  Asian  Studies. 
Room  319,  Faculty  of 
Library  & Information 
Science.  4 to  6 p.m. 

(East  Asian  Studies) 


Alexander  the  Great  in  the 
Greek  Shadow  Theatre 
(Karaghiozis). 

Thursday,  January  27 
Prof.  Edward  S.  Phinney, 


University  of  Massachusetts 
at  Amherst.  Room  13,  Em- 
manuel College.  8 p.m. 
(Society  for  Mediterranean 
Studies) 


Architecture  & Landscape 
Architecture. 

Thursday,  January  27 
Carol  Johnson,  Carol  R. 
Johnson,  Assoc.  Inc.,  land- 
scape architects,  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  “Recent  Pro- 
fessional Work”. 

Auditorium,  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  8.15  p.m. 
(Architecture  & Landscape 
Architecture,  Ontario 
Association  of  Architects 
and  Toronto  Masonry  Pro- 
motion Fund) 


Georgia  in  the  Soviet 
Period,  1920s-1930s. 

Friday,  January  28 
Prof.  Ronald  Grigory  Suny, 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann 
Arbor.  Upper  Library, 
Massey  College.  2 to  4 p.m. 
(Russian  & East  European 
Studies) 


Royal  Canadian  Institute. 

Winter  series  of  Sunday 
afternoon  lectures. 

I Heard  It  on  the  Radio 

Sunday,  January  80 
Jay  Ingram,  CBC  Radio. 
Auditorium,  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  3.15  p.m. 


Mystical  Philosophy  in 
Ancient  Mexico. 

Monday,  January  31 
Martha  Manent,  Buenos 
Aires;  illustrated  lecture. 
1072  Sidney  Smith  Hall. 

4 p.m. 

(Spanish  & Portuguese  and 
Latin  American  Studies 
Committee,  CIS) 


Erasmus  and  the  Tradition 
of  Biblical  Exegesis. 

Tuesday,  February  1 
Robert  Sider,  senior  fellow, 
Centre  for  Renaissance  & 
Reformation  Studies.  Com- 
mon room,  Pontifical  In- 
stitute of  Mediaeval  Studies. 
4 p.m. 

(Medieval  Studies  and  PIMS) 


Logic  Teaching  in  the  . 
Medieval  University. 

Wednesday,  February  2 
Prof.  Osmond  Lewry,  Pon- 


Governing 
Council  & 
Committees 

Planning  Subcommittee. 

Monday,  January  24 
Board  Room,  Simcoe  Hall. 
4 p.m. 


Admissions  & Awards 
Subcommittee. 

Wednesday,  February  2 
Board  Room,  Simcoe  Hall. 
4 p.m. 


Planning  Subcommittee. 

Monday,  February  7 
Board  Room,  Simcoe  Hall. 
4 p.m. 


tifical  Institute  of  Mediaeval 
Studies.  175  University  Col- 
lege. 4 p.m. 

(Philosophy) 


Soviet  Heirs  to  Canadian 
Estates:  Problems  of 
Succession. 

Thursday,  February  8 
Prof.  Yuri  Luriy,  University 
of  Western  Ontario.  3050 
Sidney  Smith  Hall.  2 to 
4 p.m. 

(Russian  & East  European 
Studies) 


Colloquia 

Sixteenth  Century 
Spirituality:  Schwenckfeld, 
Denck  and  Franck  as 
Exponents  of  an  Alternate 
Christian  Lifestyle. 
Tuesday,  January  25 
Prof.  E.J.  Furcha,  McGill 
University.  Upper  Library, 
Massey  College.  4 p.m. 
(Religious  Studies) 


Physics  Colloquia. 

Weekly  colloquia  addressed 
to  general  physics  audience. 

Wheels  within  Wheels:  The 
Physical  Oceanography  of 
the  Strait  of  Georgia. 

Thursday,  January  27 
Prof.  P.H.  LeBlond,  Univer- 
sity of  British  Columbia. 

Detection  of  Single  Ions. 

Thursday,  February  3 
Prof.  H.G.  Dehmelt,  Univer- 
sity of  Washington,  Seattle. 

102  McLennan  Physical 
Laboratories.  4.10  p.m. 


A.R.  Gordon  Distinguished 
Lecture  Series. 

Prof.  Malcolm  L.H.  Green, 
University  of  Oxford. 

The  Activation  of  Carbon- 
Hydrogen  Bonds  by  Transi- 
tion Metals. 

Monday,  February  7 

Synthesis  Using  Transition 
Metal  Atoms. 

Tuesday,  February  8 

New  Organometallic 
Chemistry  of  the  Early 
Transition  Metals. 

Thursday,  February  10 
162  Lash  Miller  Chemical 
Laboratories.  4.10  p.m. 


Distal  C-H  Activation. 

Friday,  January  28 
Thom  Tulip,  E.I.  du  Pont, 
Wilmington,  Delaware.  158 
Lash  Miller  Chemical 
Laboratories.  3.30  p.m. 


The  Possibility  of  Para- 
normal Healing  by  Social 
Workers. 

Thursday,  February  3 
Prof.  Maurice  Kelly,  Wilfrid 
Laurier  University.  7th  floor 
conference  room,  Faculty  of 
Social  Work.  4 p.m. 


Recent  Advances  in  the 
Transition  State  Theory. 

Friday,  February  4 
Prof.  D.  Truhlar,  University 
of  Minnesota.  158  Lash 
Miller  Chemical 
Laboratories.  3.30  p.m. 


Seminars 

Physical  & Health  Educa- 
tion Spring  Seminar  Series. 

Job  Satisfaction  of  Ontario 
Faculty. 

Monday,  January  24 
Prof.  J.V.  Daniel,  School  of 
Physical  & Health 
Education. 

Ergonomics  of  Manual 
Material  Handling  — 

Safety  Criteria. 

Monday,  February  7 
Geoffrey  Wright,  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Labour. 

330  Benson  Building. 

4 to  6 p.m. 


The  Waterloo  Single  Cell 
Protein  (SCP)  Process: 
Direct  Conversion  of 
Cellulose  Materials  to  Pro- 
teinaceous Animal  Feeds. 
Tuesday,  January  25 
Dr.  Murray  Moo- Young,  Uni- 
versity of  Waterloo.  235 
FitzGerald  Building.  3 p.m. 

4 Please  note  time. 
(Microbiology) 


Effects  of  QWL  Practices 
on  Employer  and  Union 
Goals. 

Wednesday,  January  26 
Prof.  Thomas  A.  Kochan, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  Room  110, 
Faculty  of  Management 
Studies.  12  noon. 
(Industrial  Relations) 


An  Economic  Analysis  of 
Land  Tenure  Arrangements 
in  the  Customary  Sector  in 
Papua  New  Guinea. 

Wednesday,  January  26 
Prof.  Michael  J.  Trebilcock, 
Faculty  of  Law;  13th  in  Law 
& Economics  Workshop 
series  1982-83.  Paper  will  be 
circulated  week  in  advance  of 
session  at  which  it  will  be 
presented;  author  will  make 
introductory  statement, 
discussion  and  critical 
analysis  will  follow. 

Solarium,  Falconer  Hall, 
Faculty  of  Law.  12.15  to 
1.45  p.m.  Registration  fee 
which  covers  paper  and 
lunch,  single  session  $3. 
Please  note,  registration  re- 
quired in  advance  if  copy  of 
paper  and  lunch  required. 
Information  and  registra- 
tion: Verna  Percival,  Law  & 
Economics  Program, 
978-6767. 


Experimental  and  Human 
Pathology. 

Early  events  in  triggering 
of  mast  cells  for  histamine 
release. 

Wednesday,  January  26 
Dr.  N.S.  Ranadive,  Depart- 
ment of  Pathology. 

Kinetics  of  DNA  alkylation 
in  carcinogen  treated 
animals. 

Wednesday,  February  2 
Dr.  Richard  Becker,  Depart- 
ment of  Pathology. 

4171  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  4 p.m. 


Economic  Rights:  Second 
Generation  or  Second 
Class. 

Thursday,  January  27 
Prof.  Henry  Shue,  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland;  legal 
theory  workshop  series. 
Solarium,  Falconer  Hall. 

12  noon  to  2 p.m. 


Occupational  Health  and 
Safety,  the  Law  and  the 
University. 

Thursday,  January  27 
Prof.  J.W.  Smith,  Depart- 
ment of  Chemical  Engineer- 
ing, and  Office  of  Occupa- 
tional Health  & Safety.  211 
Haultain  Building.  4 p.m. 
(IES  and  Southwest  Campus 
Departments) 


Chinatown:  Structural  and 
Cultural  Sources  of  Ethnic 
Perceptions. 

Friday,  January  28 
Profs.  John  Hagan  and  Janet 
Chan,  Centre  of 
Criminology.  Room  204B, 
455  Spadina  Ave.  12  noon. 
(Urban  & Community 
Studies) 


The  Imagination  as 
Creative  Foundation  of 
Religious  Literacy. 

Friday,  January  28 
Jeanne  Evans,  graduate  stu- 
dent, St.  Michael’s  College; 
TST  historical/theological 
seminar.  Cody  Library, 
Wycliffe  College.  3 p.m. 


Claudian  the  Blasphemer. 

Friday,  January  28 
John  Vander  Spoel,  graduate 
student,  Department  of 
Classics.  340  Larkin 
Building,  Trinity  College. 
3.15  p.m. 

(Classics) 


Renal  Glutamine 
Metabolism  in  Relation  to 
Acid-Base  Homeostasis. 

Friday,  February  4 
Dr.  J.T.  Brosnan,  Memorial 
University  of  Newfoundland. 
107  McMurrich  Building. 

11  a.m. 

(Nutritional  Sciences) 


Science  and  Sabbatical  in 
Paris. 

Tuesday,  February  8 
Dr.  Rose  Sheinin,  Depart- 
ment of  Microbiology.  235 
FitzGerald  Building.  4 p.m. 


Play 

The  Winter’s  Tale. 

January  25  to  30 
By  Shakespeare.  Trinity  Col- 
lege Dramatic  Society  pro- 
duction. George  Ignatieff 
Theatre,  Trinity  College, 
Devonshire  Place.  Tuesday 
to  Saturday  at  8 p.m.,  Sun- 
day at  2 p.m. 

Tickets  $1.50. 

Information:  978-41 66. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 


Department  of  Health  Administration,  Community  Health, 
Faculty  of  Medicine 

Applications  are  being  invited  for  a contractually  limited  appointment  (minimum  3 
years)  commencing  as  soon  as  possible  after  April  1,  1983.  Rank  is  assistant  or 
associate  professor  depending  upon  experience.  A Ph.D.  in  organizational  behaviour 
or  management  is  required  as  well  as  knowledge  of  community  and  mental  health. 
Previous  experience  in  designing  and  teaching  continuing  education  programs  for 
health  care  managers  will  be  considered  an  asset.  Applications  will  be  accepted  until 
the  position  is  filled.  Send  vitae,  three  letters  of  reference,  and  evidence  of  teaching 
ability  to  Dr.  Peggy  Leatt,  Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Health  Administra- 
tion, Community  Health,  McMurrich  Building,  Second  Floor,  University  of  Toronto, 
Toronto  M5S  1A8. 


The  Alumnae  Theatre  presents 

Fragments  new  works  by  Canadian  playwrights  in  the  Studio 
January  25  to  30.  Tues.-Sat.  at  8:30  p.m.  Sunday  at  3 p.m.  Tickets  $4 

Edward  Albee’s 
A DeUcate  BaIance 

February  3 to  19,Tuesday-Saturday  at  8.30  p.m.  on  the  Mainstage 
Tickets  $6,  students  and  senior  citizens  $4 

THE  ALUMNAE  THEATRE 

70  Berkeley  Street 
Call  364-41 70  for  reservations 


I 
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Japanese  Restaurant 
459  Church  Street 
924-1303 


Japanese  Restaurant 
195  Richmond  Street  West 
863-9519 


Authentic  Japanese  Cuisine 


Medieval  Pleasures. 

Wednesday,  January  26  to 
Friday,  January  28 
Annual  Scarborough  College 
colloquium,  papers  on  the 
pleasures  and  leisures  of  the 
middle  ages  will  be  given  in 
the  Council  Chamber. 
Program  will  be 
complemented  by 
performances  including 
screening  of  Pasolini’s  film 
of  The  Decameron,  Jan.  25  in 
room  S-319  at  4.10  p.m.; 

PLS  production  of  The  Play 
of  Daniel,  Jan.  27  in  the 
Meeting  Place  at  8 p.m.; 
concert  of  traditional  Arab 
music,  Jan.  28  in  room  H-305 
at  1 p.m.  Medieval  art  from 
the  Malcove  collection  will  be 
on  display  in  the  gallery. 
Information:  284-3243. 


Concerts 

ROYAL  CONSERVATORY 
OF  MUSIC 

Faculty  Concert  Series. 
Noon  Hour. 

Concerts  at  12.15  p.m. 
Wednesday,  January  26 
Helen  Hardy,  piano. 

Tickets  $2,  students  and 
senior  citizens  $1. 

Concert  Hall,  Royal  Conser- 
vatory of  Music. 

James  McLean,  Tenor 

Tuesday,  January  25 
Works  by  Haydn,  Brahms, 
Beethoven,  Poulenc,  Britten 
and  Copland;  Sir  Edmund 
Walker  scholarship  concert. 
Concert  Hall,  Royal  Conser- 
vatory of  Music.  8 p.m. 

Silver  dollar  collection  for 
Royal  Conservatory  Endow- 
ment Fund. 

Banff  Centre  Musicians. 

Wednesday,  January  26 
Paul  Coletti,  viola;  Peter 
Lutek,  bassoon;  Mark 
Hooper  and  Carmen  Or, 
piano.  Concert  by  artists  of 
Advanced  Music  Studies  Pro- 
gram of  the  Banff  Centre 
winter  cycle.  Concert  Hall, 
Royal  Conservatory  of 
Music.  8 p.m. 

Tickets  $3.50,  students  and 
senior  citizens  $2. 
Information  on  concerts  at 
Royal  Conservatory  of  Music, 
publicity  office,  978-3771. 


Royal  Conservatory 
Orchestra. 

Friday,  January  28 
Guest  conductor  Dale 
Clevenger;  works  by  Handel, 
Wagner  and  Beethoven. 
Orchestral  Training  Pro- 
gram, Church  of  the 
Redeemer,  Bloor  and 
Avenue  Rd.  8 p.m. 

Tickets  $3.50  to  $7.50, 


Science,  Technology  and 
Culture:  A Victorian 
Potpourri. 

Friday,  January  28 
Symposium  sponsored  by 
Victoria  College  and 
Institute  for  the  History  & 
Philosophy  of  Science  & 
Technology. 

“Coleridge,  Mesmerism  and 
Phrenology,”  Prof.  Trevor 
H.  Levere,  IHPST;  “John 
Stuart  Mill:  Self-Education 
in  Science  — with  a Little 
Help  from  His  Friends,” 

Prof.  John  M.  Robson, 
Department  of  English. 
Victoria  College  Chapel. 

2 p.m. 

“Sea  Urchins  and  Human 
Passions:  A.  Agassiz  and 
Evolution,”  Prof.  M.P. 
Winsor,  IHPST;  and 
“Ballooning  in  Revolutionary 
France,”  Janis  Langins, 
post-graduate  fellow, 

IHPST.  Room  30,  Victoria 
College.  4.15  p.m.. 
Information:  978-5047. 


students  and  senior  citizens 
from  $2.75. 

Information:  Royal  Conser- 
vatory of  Music  box  office, 
978-5470. 


EDWARD  JOHNSON 
BUILDING 

University  of  Toronto  Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

Saturday,  January  29 
Conductor  Victor  Feldbrill; 
works  by  Weinzweig,  Mozart 
and  Berlioz.  MacMillan 
Theatre.  8 p.m. 

Tickets  $4,  students  and 
senior  citizens  $2.50. 

University  of  Toronto  Con- 
cert Band. 

Sunday,  January  30 
Conductor  Christopher 
Weait;  program  includes 
works  by  Holst  and  Wagner. 
MacMillan  Theatre.  3 p.m. 

Information  on  all  concerts 
in  Edward  Johnson 
Building,  box  office, 

978-3744. 


Upper  Canada  College  Jazz 
Ensemble. 

Thursday,  February  3 
Atrium,  Sandford  Fleming 
Building.  12.30  p.m. 
(Engineering  Alumni 
Association) 


Hart  House  Sunday  After- 
noon Concert. 

Sunday,  February  6 
Avrahm  Galper,  clarinet; 
with  Ruth  Budd,  double  bass; 
Jean  Wulkan  and  Mark 
Skazinetsky,  violins;  Ronald 
Laurie,  cello;  and  Stanley 
Solomon,  viola.  Great  Hall. 

3 p.m. 

Free  tickets  for  Hart  House 
members  available  from  hall 
porter. 

(HH  Music  Committee) 


Lawyers  Under  Siege:  The 
Public  Interest  and  the 
Legal  Profession. 

Twentieth  annual  conference 
on  law  and  contemporary 
affairs. 

Thursday,  February  3 
Banquet;  Prof.  Geoffrey 
Hazard,  Yale  Law  School, 
keynote  speaker.  Massey 
College.  7 p.m. 

Friday,  February  4 
Panel  discussions. 
“Regulation  of  the 
Profession,”  Allan  Leal, 
Ontario  Law  Reform 
Commission.  9 a.m. 
“Specialization  and 
Advertising,”  L.  Yves 
Fortier,  Canadian  Bar 
Association.  12.45  p.m, 


“Access  to  the  Law,” 
Barbara  Curran,  American 
Bar  Foundation.  3.15  p.m. 
Auditorium,  Medical 
Sciences  Building. 

Tickets  $22  (sessions  only 
$10),  students  $14  (sessions 
only  $4). 

Information  and 
registration,  978-6371. 

(Law  and  SAC) 


Research  on  the  South 
Asian  Diaspora  in  Canada: 
State  of  the  Art. 

Friday,  February  4 
“The  Integration  of  Asian 
Children  of  Migrant  Parents: 
European  Models  and  Their 
Application  to  Canadian 
Policy,”  Prof.  Christopher 
Bagley,  University  of 


Calgary;  “Bread  Crumbs  or 
Yeast?  The  Significance  of 
Folklore  in  Indo-Canadian 
Life,”  Prof.  Brenda  Beck, 
University  of  British 
Columbia;  “Social  Science 
Research  on  South  Asians 
and  Canada:  Retrospective 
and  Prospective,”  Prof. 
Norman  Buchignani,  Univer- 
sity of  Alberta;  “Religious 
Experience  of  the  South 
Asian  Diaspora  in  Canada,” 
Prof.  Harold  Coward,  Uni- 
versity of  Calgary;  “Women 
of  South  Asian  Origins: 
Status  of  Research, 
Problems,  Future  Issues,” 
Prof.  Josephine  Naidoo, 
Wilfrid  Laurier  University; 
“Social  Organization  of 
Agricultural  Workers  in 


British  Columbia,”  Hira 
Singh,  Department  of 
Sociology. 

Croft  Chapter  House,  Uni- 
versity College.  9 a.m.to 
12  noon  and  2 p.m.  to  5 p.m. 
Information,  978-4294- 

Hours  or  Work,  Piece 
Rates  and  Employment  of 
Lancashire  Cotton 
Spinners,  1822-52. 

Monday,  February  7 
Michael  Huberman,  graduate 
student,  Department  of 
Economics;  economic  history 
workshop.  3037  Sidney 
Smith  Hall.  8 p.m. 
Information  and  copy  of 
paper  in  advance,  from 
Ursula  Gutenburg,  room  108, 
150  St.  George  St.,  978-8623. 


.IbBOB'L , 3.  CMHfl. 


Ecology  Day  at  Ecology 
House. 

Wednesday,  February  2 
Pollution  Probe  staff  will  be 
on  hand  to  answer  questions 
on  solar  heating,  energy  con- 
servation and  organic 
gardening.  Award-winning 
film  “Old  House,  New 
House”  will  be  shown  con- 
tinuously. Ecology  House, 

12  Madison  Ave.  10  a.m.  to 
9 p.m. 


Collection  of  Ukrainian  serials 


The  first  issue  of  Nedilia,  a western  Ukrainian  weekly 
published  between  1865  and  1866,  is  part  of  a collection 
acquired  by  U of  T of  more  than  400  reels  of  microfilm 
containing  runs  of  1 75  western  Ukrainian  newspapers  and 
journals  published  between  1848  and  1918.  Nedilia, 
which  means  Sunday,  was  published  in  Lviv,  and  as  the 
subtitle  on  the  banner  explains,  it  was  “a  popular  publica- 
tion for  knowledge,  entertainment,  agriculture,  industry 


and  trade”.  The  Peter  Jacyk  Collection  of  Ukrainian 
serials,  acquired  through  the  auspices  of  the  Chair  of 
Ukrainian  Studies,  will  be  presented  to  the  University  and 
its  value  for  research  discussed,  during  a program  on 
Feb.  1 9 (see  Public  Events).  Photographs  of  all  1 75  serial 
banners  will  be  on  display  to  the  left  of  the  main  entrance 
of  the  Robarts  Library  during  February. 


Miscellany 


WE’RE  BRINGING  FLORIDA  TO  TORONTO 
Our  Offices  Alternate  Saturdays 


It’s  your  opportunity  to  learn  more  about  the 
Sunshine  State  and  the  opportunities  for  vaca- 
tioning, year  ’round  living  and  land  ownership 
that  General  Development  communities 
provide. 


KEOWN 


REALTY  LTD 


3236  Bloor  St.  W. 
Toronto  M8X  1E4 


REALTOR 


You  will  enjoy  refreshments,  a colour  film,  and 
the  answers  to  your  questions  about  Florida. 
There’s  no  cost  or  obligation  to  purchase. 

239-1211 

Authorized  Ontario 
Representative  for 

General 
Development 


A prospectus  has  been  filed  with  the  Registrar  of  the  Real  Estate  and  Business  Brokers  Act,  Ontario.  This  acceptance  of  such  prospectus 
filing  does  not  constitute  approval  or  endorsement  by  the  Ontario  government  of  the  lands  being  offered.  OA-l-427-81  AD16321(u)  (A) 
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Ernest  C.  Manning  Awards 
Foundation 

The  foundation  is  a national 
organization,  dedicated  to 
the  belief  that  Canadian  in- 
novators are  truly  world- 
class  and  that  they  should 
receive  recognition  and 
positive  encouragement  to 
develop  their  innovative 
ideas  within  Canada.  The 
foundation’s  main  objective 
is  the  development  of  a 
positive,  helpful  attitude  and 
environment  in  Canada 
which  will  encourage  and 
reward  innovators. 

To  achieve  this  objective, 
annual  awards  of  $75,000  are 
being  made  to  outstanding 
Canadian  innovators.  A 
nominee  must  be  a Canadian 
citizen  resident  in  Canada 
who,  by  his/her  current  activ- 
ities, has  shown  outstanding 
talent  in  conceiving  and 
developing  new  concepts, 
processes  or  products  of 
potential  widespread  benefit 
to  Canada.  Such  innovation 
may  be  in,  but  not  restricted 
to:  the  biological  (life) 
sciences;  the  physical 
sciences  and  engineering; 
the  social  sciences; 
economics;  business;  labour; 
law;  and  government  and 
public  policy. 

Nominations  for  the  1983 
award  must  be  postmarked 
on  or  before  March  31.  For 
information  about  the 
nomination  procedure  and 
forms,  contact  the  ORA  at 
978-2163. 

Ontario  Ministry  of 
Transportation  & 
Communications 

Each  year  the  Ministry  of 
Transportation  & Communi- 
cations identifies  a number 
of  problems  which  appear  to 
be  appropriate  for  investiga- 
tion under  the  Ontario  joint 
transportation  and  com- 
munications research  pro- 
gram, and  issues  research 
needs  statements  to  invite 
proposals,  primarily  from 
research  workers  at  Ontario 
universities.  The  program  is 
for  contract,  not  grant, 
research. 

The  following  are  the  titles 
of  14  research  needs 
statements  for  which 
research  proposals  are  being 
solicited  for  the  coming  year. 

1.  Laboratory  evaluation  of 
low  temperature  reflection 
cracking  treatments. 

2.  Methods  for  determining 
the  quantity  and  type  of  anti- 
stripping additives  in 
asphaltic  mixes. 

3.  Laboratory  evaluation  of 


long  term  performance  of 
crack  fillers  and  joint 
sealants  for  asphalt  concrete 
pavements  and  their  effec- 
tiveness in  deferring 
rehabilitation. 

4.  Means  to  eliminate  slab 
cracking  in  negative  moment 
regions  of  composite  bridges. 

5.  Signature  analysis  of 
radar  wave  forms. 

6.  Non-destructive  testing  of 
elastomeric  bearings. 

7.  Application  of  cathodic 
protection  to  prestressed 
concrete  bridges. 

8.  Long-term  stability  of 
reference  cells  in  cathodic 
protection  systems. 

9.  Protective  treatments,  for 
weathering  steel  bridges. 

10.  Criteria  for  selection  of 
anode  materials  for  cathodic 
protection  systems. 

11.  Tonal  quality  of  highway 
traffic  noise. 

12.  Coefficient  of  thermal  ex- 
pansion of  rocks  in  various 
temperature  ranges. 

13.  Utilization  and  evalua- 
tion of  the  effectiveness  of 
mulches  for  erosion  control 
and  stabilization  of  slopes 
after  construction. 

14.  Laboratory  performance 
of  recycled  hot  mixes. 
Proposal  submissions  in 
response  to  these  particular 
research  needs  statements 
are  due  by  February  15. 

The  research  investigator 
making  the  proposal  is 
responsible  for  defining  the 
manner  in  which  the  work 
should  be  undertaken  against 
the  broad  objectives  or  prob- 
lem area  stated,  including 
any  redefinition  of  the 
specific  items  mentioned, 
which  is  considered 
necessary  to  facilitate 
resolution. 

Interested  researchers 
should  contact  the  ORA  at 
978-2874  for  complete  infor- 
mation on  the  procedures  for 
applying  and  the  outline  for 
each  research  needs  state- 
ment. It  is  also  essential  to 
read  the  detailed  require- 
ments in  “A  Guide  to  the  On- 
tario Joint  Transportation 
and  Communications  Re- 
search Program  and  Consul- 
tant Assignments”  (June 
1981  edition)  a copy  of  which 
is  available  at  the  ORA. 

Please  note:  In  addition, 
unsolicited  proposals  are 
welcome  in  related  or  other 
subject  areas  at  any  time  for 
consideration  under  0 JT  and 
CRP.  Furthermore,  the  staff 
of  the  Research  & Develop- 
ment Branch  are  always 
pleased  to  be  contacted  on 


any  matters  of  mutual 
research  interest  in  the 
transportation  or  communi- 
cations fields. 

National  Huntington’s 
Disease  Association 

The  association  is  inviting 
applications  for  postdoctoral 
fellowships  in  clinical  and/or 
basic  research  in  studies 
relating  to  problems  of  Hunt- 
ington’s disease.  Applicants 
must  have  received  either  an 
MD,  PhD  or  the  equivalent 
before  the  fellowship  is  to  be 
activated.  Fellowships  will 
be  awarded  for  one  year  but 
a second  year  of  support  may 
be  applied  for. 

Candidates  are  welcomed 
whose  background  and 
research  proposal  are  within 
one  of  the  following  areas: 
basic  sciences,  including 
neuroscience,  biochemistry, 
molecular  biology,  pathology, 
and  pharmacology;  and 
clinical  sciences  including 
neurology,  psychiatry,  and 
human  genetics.  The 
fellowship  stipend  will  be 
from  $15,500  to  $17,000 
depending  upon  the 
background  of  the  fellow, 
and  may  be  held  at  any  insti- 
tution with  adequate 
facilities  and  with  an  ap- 
propriate sponsor. 

The  application  deadline  is 
February  15.  Awards  will  be 
announced  by  March  15  for 
fellowships  beginning  July  1, 
1983.  For  further  informa- 
tion contact  the  ORA  at 
978-2163. 

National  Neurofibro- 
matosis Foundation 

The  foundation  provides 
limited,  temporary  financial 
support  for  innovative,  basic 
and  clinical  research  relevant 
to  the  cause,  pathogenesis  or 
treatment  of  neurofibro- 
matosis. The  foundation’s 
small  grants  program  cur- 
rently has  research  funds 
available  of  no  more  than 
$10,000  per  grant  per  year. 

The  deadline  for  submit- 
ting grant  applications  is 
April  1 and  all  inquiries  and 
requests  for  applications 
should  be  submitted  to: 

Dr.  Allan  Rubenstein, 
National  Neurofibromatosis 
Foundation, 

70  West  40th  Street, 

New  York,  NY  10018 

Upcoming  Deadline  Dates 

Banting  Research  Founda- 
tion — research  grants: 
March  1. 


C.K.  Clarke  Psychiatric 
Research  Foundation  — 
research  and  personnel 
grants:  March  1. 

Canadian  Cystic  Fibrosis 
Research  Foundation  — 
studentships:  April  1. 

Canadian  Diabetes 
Association  — research 
grants:  March  15. 

Canadian  Wildlife  Service 
(Environment  Canada)  — 
research  contracts: 

February  18. 

Crusade  Against  Leukemia 
— research  grants: 

February  15; 
summer  research 
fellowships:  January  31. 

Environment,  Ontario 
Ministry  of  — air  resources 
grants:  January  31; 


pesticides  advisory  grants: 
February  28. 

Health  & Welfare  Canada, 
NHRDP  - MSc  and  PhD 
fellowships:  February  15. 

Health,  National  Institutes 
of  (US)  — new  research 
grants:  March  1. 

Juvenile  Diabetes  Founda- 
tion International  — 
research  grants:  March  1. 

Labour  Canada  — research 
grants:  February  15. 
Leukemia  Research  Fund 

— operating  research  grants: 
February  1. 

Multiple  Sclerosis  Society 

— summer  studentships: 
February  1. 

Muscular  Dystrophy 
Association  — summer 
fellowships:  January  31. 


National  Cancer  Institute 
— research  studentships, 
research  fellowships, 
research  scholarships, 
research  associateships, 
clinical  research 
associateships:  February  1; 

National  Live  Stock  & 
Meat  Board  (US)  — nutrition 
research  program  contracts 
and  grants-in-aid:  March  1. 

U of  T,  Pure  & Applied 
Sciences  Committee  — small 
grants  competition: 

January  31. 


January 

‘Remember  Kirkland  Lake’:  The 
Gold  Miners’  Strike  of  1941-42,  by 

Laurel  Sefton  MacDowell  (University 
of  Toronto  Press;  308  pages;  $30).  The 
Kirkland  Lake  strike  began  as  a bitter 
struggle  between  the  mine  operators 
and  their  employees  and  became  a 
national  confrontation  between  the 
federal  government  and  the  labour 
movement.  This  analysis  of  the  strike 
and  the  events  surrounding  it  shows 
how  the  strike  highlighted  the  inad- 
equacy of  the  government’s  wartime 
labour  policy  and  ultimately  forced 
government  authorization  of  collective 
bargaining. 


December 

For  Good  or  Evil:  Economic  Theory 
and  North-South  Negotiations, 

edited  by  Gerald  K.  Helleiner  (Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  Press;  208  pages; 
$27.50).  In  this  collection  of  original 
essays,  noted  specialists  in  inter- 
national economic  affairs  present  an 
iconoclastic  and  provocative  set  of 
approaches  to  such  important  policy 
questions  as  international  commodity 
agreements,  Northern  protectionism, 
Third  World  industrialization,  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund’s  condi- 
tionality, international  financial 
markets,  and  OECD  decision  making. 
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Wooden  Churches  in  the  Car- 
pathians: The  Photographs  of 
Florian  Zapletal,  edited  with  an  in- 
troduction by  Paul  R.  Magocsi 
(Wilhelm  Braumuller  University 
Publishers;  176  pages,  240 
photographs;  $24.50).  A rare  glimpse 
of  Carpatho-Rusyn  architecture  and 
ethnography  during  the  early  20th 
century. 

A History  of  Women’s  Bodies,  by 

Edward  Shorter  (Basic  Books;  398 . 
pages;  $33.50).  A history  of  the  main 
issues  in  women’s  health  such  as  what 
happens  in  a normal  delivery,  obstet- 
rical complications  and  infection  after 
delivery.  It  includes  as  well  chapters 
on  abortion,  the  history  of  gynaeco- 
logical disease,  mortality  rate  dif- 
ferences between  men  and  women  and 
men’s  cultural  attitudes  towards 
women’s  bodies. 
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Mandatory  membership  proposal  an  ‘outrage’ 


We  would  appreciate  it  if  the  following 
letter  sent  to  Michael  Jacket,  president 
of  the  U of  T Staff Association,  could  be 
published  in  //te  Bulletin. 

We  have  received  and  read  with  inter- 
est the  UTSA  salary  and  benefit  pro- 
posals for  1983-84.  Our  interest, 
however,  changed  to  outrage  on 
reading  the  presumptive  proposal  that 
requires  all  staff  to  join  the  staff 
association  “as  a condition  of  their 
employment”.  We  wish  to  register  our 
objection  to  this  proposal  on  the 
grounds  that  it  is  an  affront  to  the  pre- 
sent membership  as  well  as  possibly 
being  illegal  and  certainly  illogical. 

To  our  knowledge,  this  proposal  has 
not  been  discussed  with  the  member- 
ship in  any  form  and  indeed  was  not 
even  circulated  as  a question  for  opin- 
ion in  the  “UTSA  Salary  and  Benefits 
1982  Anonymous  Questionnaire” 
recently  circulated.  A comparison  of 
questions  and  the  proposals  tendered 
shows  some  correlation  except  for  the 
membership  proposal.  It  would  appear 
that  this  proposal  was  formulated  and 
is  being  presented  to  achieve  what 
previous  discussions  with  the  member- 
ship in  the  past  could  not  achieve.  It  is 
an  affront  to  the  members  of  the  staff 
association  to  have  you  discuss  with 
the  University  an  important  issue  that 
affects  their  employment  before  the 
issue  is  debated  and  voted  upon  by  the 
membership  on  whose  behalf  UTSA  is 
supposedly  negotiating.  We  would 
think  the  non-UTSA  members  of  the 
administrative  staff  may  have  some 
opinions  on  this  matter  as  well. 

We  also  question  whether  UTSA  is 
in  a position  to  advance  this  proposal 
without  a constitutional  change.  Ac- 
cording to  the  University  of  Toronto 
Staff  Association  Constitution  of  1979 
(revised  April  1982)  which  was  so 
thoughtfully  mailed  to  members  just 
prior  to  the  mailing  of  the  proposals, 
membership  is  open  and  termination 
of  that  membership  a decision  of  the 
member.  Is  it  hoped  that  should  the 
University,  in  a fit  of  madness,  accept 
the  proposal,  the  constitution  would  be 
changed  de  facto  rather  than  de  jure"! 
We  can  only  conclude  that  our  elected 
representatives  have  decided,  without 
constitutional  backing  and  without 
notice  of  any  proposed  amendment  to 
the  constitution,  to  advance  a proposal 
that  profoundly  affects  the  philosophy, 


Is  sexist  speech  an  incurable  disease? 
That  sad  thought  was  occasioned  by 
the  Jan.  10  Bulletin.  It  devoted  an  en- 
tire page  to  cure  us  of  our  “sexist” 
language  only  to  demonstrate  how 
deep  and  insidious  it  all  is.  The  article 
began  with  a graduate  student  putting 
a “chairman”  in  his  linguistic  place  by 
informing  him  that  she  was  not  a 
“lady”  (his  term)  but  a wo  man  (hers 
plus  my  italics).  Women,  female, 
humankind  — like  a worm-infested 
apple,  the  article  fairly  crawled  with 
such  words.  Indeed,  its  accompanying 
Guide  to  the  Unenlightened  showed  us 
how  to  use  them  instead  of  their  “sex- 
ist” predecessors.  (For  instance,  we 
are  to  say  humankind,  not  mankind.) 

Surely,  not  wo  man,  but  woperson. 
And,  since  injured  sensitivities  must 


intent  and  future  course  of  the 
association. 

The  so-called  “pacifier”  in  the  pro- 
posal that  “an  equivalent  donation  be 
made  to  the  charity  of  choice”  as  an 
alternative  is  illogical.  If  the  objective 


Harvey  Dyck’s  recent  letter  to  the 
Bulletin  concerning  budget  planning 
and  strategy  (Dec.  20)  contains  sug- 
gestions for  lobbying  which  I would 
like  to  urge  upon  all  members  of  the 
University  community. 

Three  years  ago  when  the  faculty 
association  undertook  a lobbying  and 
publicity  campaign  to  bring  the  issue 
of  almost  10  years  of  underfunding  to 
public  attention,  we  discovered  (we 
should  have  known)  that  other  groups 
had  for  years  been  lobbying  system- 
atically to  influence  the  direction  of 
public  policy.  Although  at  that  time 
lobbying  for  many  of  us  smacked  of 
narrow  self-interest  and  influence  ped- 
dling, we  soon  found  that  government 
depends  on  lobbyists  for  much  of  its 
first  hand  or  grass-roots  information 
in  the  drafting  and  modification  of 
both  policy  and  legislation.  The  dis- 
tance from  the  campus  to  the  legisla- 
ture was  not  as  far  as  we  had  sup- 
posed; the  real  separation  was,  and 
still  is,  in  terms  of  understanding.  Prob- 
lems which  seemed  clear  to  us  were 
hidden  from  the  politicians  and  the 
public  by  the  privileges,  so  described, 
of  tenure,  sabbaticals,  and  summer 
breaks.  Meanwhile  business  and  in- 


be  our  first  concern,  perhaps  we 
should  think  again  about  person, 
regardless  of  its  innocent  derivation. 
What’s  to  be  done  about  humankind 
and  female ? Why  not  leave  them  and 
their  ilk  to  the  inventors  of  “chairper- 
son” and  “chair”?  Anyone  who  can 
construct  words  that  come  so  trip- 
pingly to  the  tongue  (“The  Chair  aban- 
doned itself  to  take  part  in  the 
debate.”)  should  be  able  to  mistress 
this  simple  problem  personfully.  Will 
all  now  join  in  bringing  these  good 
thoughts  to  a close  with  the  ancient 
refrain  (1983  version)  “Apeople!”. 

Leo  Zakuta 

Department  of  Sociology 


of  the  proposal  is  to  ensure  that  UTSA 
“ . . . will  have  the  bargaining  power 
that  comes  with  representing  all 
of  the  non-unionized  administrative 
staff  ...”  then  one  must  assume  that 
those  who  choose  to  donate  to  charity 
are  also  members  of  UTSA  but  non- 
contributing members.  How  then  will 
you  have  the  funds  you  seem  to  need 
to  provide  “effective  service”?  If  those 
who  opt  to  donate  to  charity  are  not 
members  of  UTSA,  then  why  intro- 
duce such  a proposal  in  the  first  place 
unless  representation  and  funding  are 
not  the  primary  issues  but  window 
dressing. 

Since  it  is  our  intention  to  continue 
in  the  tradition  and  philosophy  of  the 
staff  association  we  are  familiar  with, 
we  are  hereby  withdrawing  our 


dustry  had  made  their  case  for  depre- 
ciation, expenses  and  the  other  costs 
of  economic  activity. 

At  a time  of  financial  decline  and 
retrenchment  it  is  more  important 
than  ever  to  maintain  and  enhance  the 
traditional  functions  of  the  University, 
not  only  because  society  is  obliged  to 
re-examine  its  values  and  this  has 
always  been  one  of  our  principal  tasks, 
but  also  because  intellectual  and 
creative  activity  is  a generator  of 
wealth  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word. 

The  political  will  to  provide  the  re- 
sources needed  by  the  universities  of 
Ontario  in  order  to  fulfil  this  mandate 


I must  agree  with  Harald  Bohne 
(Bulletin,  Jan.  10)  that  most  of  the 
emphasis  in  a recent  article  (“Requiem 
for  a Printing  Department”,  Bulletin, 
Dec.  20)  was  on  the  composing  room; 
how  else,  however,  can  one  view  its 
future  when  the  department  had  more 
than  130  employees  10  years  ago,  and 
now  there  are  fewer  than  60. 

Nevertheless,  I am  gratified  that  my 
note  was  instrumental  in  prodding  a 
member  of  management  to  give  some 
assurance  as  to  the  department’s 
future  — an  assurance  that  has  been 
awaited  for  some  time.  It  will  give  a 
degree  of  comfort,  and  perhaps  a boost 
in  morale,  to  those  still  employed  at 
Downs  view. 

If  the  Press  should  lose  the  govern- 
ment printing  contracts  it  presently 


membership.  We  do  this  in  the  spirit  of 
free  association  that  is  inherent  in  the 
UTSA  constitution  and  while  we  still 
have  the  opportunity.  Should  this  pro- 
posal be  withdrawn  and/or  submitted 
for  open  debate  by  the  membership, 
we  would  be  pleased  to  rejoin  so  that 
we  may  freely  participate  in  this  im- 
portant decision. 

Carol  A.  Belford 
Judith  A Gilliland 
Eugene  C.  Carson 
Winnifred  J.  Slee 
Josephine  Corsetti 
Nanci  Wintrob 
Ruth  Foulds 
A.M.  Lewis 
Sharon  Edghill 


will  only  be  prodded  in  the  appropriate 
direction  by  concerted  and  vigorous 
lobbying  in  both  the  political  and  the 
public  arena.  It  must  be  a campaign  of 
reasoned  argument  and  factual  display 
and  it  must  be  undertaken  collectively, 
as  a first  priority  of  the  new  adminis- 
tration, and  as  a personal  commitment 
by  all  of  us  to  the  future  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  the  province. 

John  Fleming 
Department  of  French 


holds  I would  sincerely  hope  that  the 
percentage  of  Press  publications  now 
type-set  (10  percent,  my  estimate) 
would  increase  substantially  (perhaps 
60  percent  to  equal  the  press-room’s 
share  of  the  work!). 

I can  think  of  no  finer  postscript 
than  to  quote  from  a former  member 
of  management:  “The  whole  morale  of 
a manufacturing  plant  depends  on  the 
security  of  employment,  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  management  to  ensure  this 
necessary  continuity  of  operation  by 
maintaining  the  plant’s  position  in  the 
industry.”  (R.  Gurney,  1961). 

E.E.C.  Beaven 
Composing  Room 
University  of  Toronto  Press 
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Even  wide  awake,  your  mind  is  90%  “asleep”.  Tap  the  power  of 
Alpha  waves  - and  use  them  to  increase  your  mindpower ...  to  program 
yourself  for  success!  Results  begin  immediately!  Improve  memory, 
creative  and  learning  powers  - rebuild  your  personality  to  win  improved 
personal  relationships  of  all  kinds  - shed  tension  and  stress  for  a hap- 
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Male  and  what  created 
she/he  them? 


Government  depends  on  lobbying 


Assurance  is  welcome 
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OCUFA  study  not 
limited  to  tenure 


I would  like  to  correct  the  impression 
created  by  the  headline  to  a story  in 
the  Follow-Up  section  of  the  Jan.  10 
Bulletin.  The  headline  indicates  that 
OCUFA  is  conducting  a study  of 
tenure.  I was  at  pains,  during  my  in- 
terview with  your  reporter,  to  stress 
that  the  study  we  have  embarked  on 
under  the  title  “The  Nature  of  Aca- 
demic Work”  in  no  way  is  intended  to 
replace,  or  duplicate,  the  study  pro- 
posed, and  subsequently  shelved,  by 
COU. 

The  OCUFA  study  is  designed  to 
answer  questions  such  as:  what  are  the 
necessary  conditions  for  professional 
scholars  to  function  effectively?  what 
is  the  proper  locus  for  decision-making 
about  academic  matters?  what  support 


D.SHUTER 
ROBES  LTD. 

26  Duncan  St. 
Fifth  Floor 
Toronto,  Ontario 
M5V  2B9 
416-977-3857 

Academic  Robes 
and  Hoods 
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services  should  be  provided?  what  at- 
titudes and  beliefs  inform  the  work  of 
professional  scholars?  and  what  atmos- 
phere should  administrators  and  aca- 
demics be  working  toward  in  their  in- 
stitutions to  ensure  that  the  scholars 
can  function  in  the  most  fruitful  way? 

Inevitably  the  understanding  of 
tenure  as  a practice  will  enter  into  the 
study.  So  will  issues  related  to  depart- 
mental, faculty,  and  senate  responsi- 
bilities, relations  with  support  staff, 
the  responsibilities  of  the  individual  to 
develop  as  a scholar,  to  students,  to 
the  academic  discipline,  and  to  the 
community  at  large. 

The  COU  study  had  its  roots  in  a 
concern  for  productivity  in  the  univer- 
sities, and  proposed  to  study  one 
aspect  of  the  employment  of  aca- 
demics. The  OCUFA  study,  which  was 
conceived  prior  to  the  release  of  the 
COU  proposal,  will  be  attempting  to 
describe  and  analyze  a much  broader 
concept.  Armed  with  such  material  it 
is  our  belief  that  we  will  be  able  to  in- 
form politicians  and  the  public  on  why 
universities  function  as  they  do,  and 
why  certain  practices  and  tools  are 
necessary  for  the  proper  operation  of 
the  academic  enterprise. 

Patrick  G.  Wesley 
Executive  Director 
Ontario  Confederation  of  University 
Faculty  Associations 
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Safe-T 
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Features: 

* better  ventilation  to 
reduce  fogging. 

* more  comfortable  "3  point" 
fit  for  all  head  sizes. 

* exclusive  Safe-T-Rim  lens  groove 
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Classified 


For  rent  — September  1 983  to 
August  1984.  A large  5- 
bedroom  furnished  detached 
house  west  end  Toronto, 
$1 ,075  per  month.  Dates  may 
be  negotiable.  Call  Dr.  G. 
Howe,  416-978-5187,  or  write 
at  Department  of  Preventive 
Medicine  & Biostatistics. 

Forest  Hill  Village  (Spadina- 
St.  Clair),  3 bedroom,  large 
apartment,  broadloom,  fully  fur- 
nished & equipped,  patio,  6 
min.  walk  to  subway.  $995. 
same  apartment,  unfurnished 
$795,491-4474. 

U.K.  apartment  for  rent.  Fur- 
nished apartment  in  Kensing- 
ton, London,  England  for  rent, 
September  1983,  for  approx, 
one  year.  Large  recep.,  one 
double  bedroom,  own  gas 
heating.  Suit  couple.  $500  per 
month,  utilities  excluded.  Apply: 
Prof.  S.C.  Nyburg,  Dept,  of 
Chemistry,  University  of  Tor- 
onto, 978-3603. 


Miscellaneous 


Backpack  Canada  & United 
States.  Adventuresome 
backpacking  treks  in  the  Cana- 
dian Rockies,  The  Grand  Can- 
yon in  Arizona,  The  Grand 
Tetons  in  Wyoming,  The  Great 
Smokies  in  Georgia,  The 
Florida  Trail,  The  White  Moun- 
tains of  New  Hampshire,  etc. 
Also,  base  camp  hiking  trips. 
Adult,  co-ed,  7 to  10  days.  We 
have  a great  time.  Request 
brochure.  WILLARD’S  ADVEN- 
TURE EXPEDITIONS,  Box  10, 
Barrie,  Ontario,  Canada 
L4M  1A6. 

Tutoring  in  Mathematics: 

International  prize-winner, 
holder  of  Canadian  and  world 
records  in  mathematics,  will 
tutor  even  apparently  hopeless 
cases  in  mathematics  or  com- 
puter science,  using  own  highly 
effective  techniques.  All  ages. 
Downtown  Toronto.  967-5200. 

Employers!  If  you  need  to 

staff  a campus  event,  use  the 
Student  Work  Force,  a cen- 
tralized pool  of  student  labour 
created  by  SAC.  We  offer 
reasonable  rates,  willing 
workers,  recruitment,  payrolling 
and  reliability.  Call  Mona  Wilkes 
at  SAC:  978-491 1 . 


Job  Openings 

Below  is  a partial  list  of  job  openings  at  the  University.  Inter- 
ested applicants  should  read  the  Promotional  Opportunity 
postings  on  their  staff  bulletin  boards,  or  telephone  the 
Personnel  Office  for  further  information.  The  number  in 
brackets  following  the  name  of  the  department  in  the  list 
indicates  the  personnel  officer  responsible.  Please  call: 

(1)  Sylvia  Holland,  978-6470;  (2)  Steve  Dyce,  978-5468; 

(3)  Jack  Johnston,  978-4419;  (4)  Elaine  Preston,  978-2112; 

(5)  Barbara  Marshall,  978-4834;  (6)  Penny  Tai-Pow,  978-6496. 


Secretarial 

Typing  of  theses,  manu- 
scripts, essays.  Ten  years’ 
professional  and  academic  ex- 
perience, including  legal. 
Highest  quality  work.  IBM  Cor- 
recting Selectric  III.  $1 .20  each 
double-spaced  text  page.  Call 
Pam,  925-4967.  St.  George 
Street,  north  of  Bloor. 

Typing  and  word  processing 
service:  25  years  business  ex- 
perience. Quality  work  by  pro- 
fessionals. Fast,  accurate, 
dependable.  Specializing  in 
theses,  manuscripts,  technical 
reports  and  persuasive 
resumes.  968-6327. 

Theses  editor.  Term  papers, 
essays  et  al.  Experienced  in 
news.  Published  in  mags. 
Member  of  Freelance  Editors’ 
Assoc.  References  available. 
231-1361. 

We  type  essays,  resumes,  let- 
ters etc.  at  very  reasonable 
rates.  Call  Taskmaster  Typing 
Services  - 968-7760. 


Aloe  Vera  Company  - 

salespeople  wanted  by  ex- 
ecutive marketing  group. 
Weight  loss,  health  care, 
cosmetic  products.  Full/part- 
time. Free  training.  Exc.  comm. 
533-2558. 

Professionals  Only:  a registry 
for  single  university  graduates 
25-45.  Complimentary  registra- 
tion and  information:  921-4252. 
Over  800  now  registered. 
Cocktail  party  and  Yehudi 
Menuhin  concert  Feb.  3,  $39; 
French  brunch  and  ski  at  zoo 
Feb.  13,  $31;  mingle  over  ap- 
petizers, feast  on  ballet,  Hedda 
(world  premiere),  The  Dream 
with  Kain  & Tennant,  $35  (mid- 
orchestra seats)  Friday,  Feb. 
18;  Soiree:  dance,  appetizers, 
cash  bar  at  Elmwood  Club 
Feb.  25,  $28. 

Blue  Mountain/Skiing.  3 bed- 
room chalet.  Fully  equipped. 
Fireplace  (wood  supplied) 
$900.00  per  month;  $300.00 
per  week;  $60.00  per  day.  On 
site  management.  Moores  705- 
445-2478. 


A classified  ad  costs  $5  for  up  to 
35  words  and  $.25  for  each  addi- 
tional word.  Your  name  counts  as 
one  word  as  does  your  phone 
number,  but  the  components  of 
your  address  will  each  be 
counted  as  a word. 

A cheque  or  money  order 
payable  to  University  of  Toronto 
must  accompany  your  ad. 

Ads  must  be  submitted  in 
writing,  10  days  before  Bulletin 
publication  date,  to  Marion  de 
Courcy-lreland,  Information  Ser- 
vices, 45  Willcocks  St.  Ads  will  not 
be  accepted  over  the  phone. 

Accommodation 

Essentially  furnished.  Apart- 
ment in  Rome,  central  area, 
available  to  teachers  or  resear- 
chers, from  June  1 983  to  June 
1984.  Two  or  three  bedrooms, 
living  room,  sitting  room, 
bathroom,  kitchen,  dishwasher, 
washing  machine.  If  interested 
contact  Dr.  Del  Re,  487-4959, 
Toronto. 

Sabbatical  Rental. June  1983 
- August  1984.  Renovated  Ed- 
wardian townhouse  1 0 minute 
walk  to  U of  T and  rapid  transit 
to  York.  Sleeps  3-5,  with  one  or 
two  studies.  No  parking.  All  ap- 
pliances, $900  monthly;  dates 
and  rates  negotiable  for  careful 
tenant.  Phone  Warkentin,  (416) 
920-0248,  evenings. 

Accommodation  wanted. 

University  family  seeks  three  or 
four  bedroom  rental  home  for 
one  year  effective  May  or  June 
1983.  High  Park  or  area  close 
to  schools  preferred.  Phone 
604-873-1162. 

For  rental  May  9 - Sept.  9/83 
one  bedroom,  Forest  Hill,  fur- 
nished, quiet,  comfortable,  suit 
academic.  Refs,  required.  Rent 
negotiable.  Phone  evenings 
925-8396. 

Retired  female  graduate 

wishes  a clean,  tidy  graduate 
student,  preferably  female,  to 
share  downtown  apartment  1 0 
minutes  from  U of  T.  Rent 
negotiable.  Vi  Shewchuk, 
925-0066. 

House  for  rent.  Bright,  clean, 
3 bedrooms  - suit  family.  Cen- 
tral, subway.  $700  monthly. 
Available  immediately. 
Graduates  or  faculty  preferred. 
534-1227  evenings. 

House  for  rent:  Leaside. 
Three  bedrooms  and  large 
study.  September  1983 
through  June  1984.  Furnished 
and  fully  equipped,  $850. 
monthly  plus  utilities.  Call 
978-3853  or  421  -7901. 

House  for  sale:  Doctors,  Den- 
tists, Dermatologists  — only 
one  in  area.  Suitable  for  1 to  3 
professionals.  Extremely  busy 
Yonge  and  Major  MacKenzie. 
Save  rent  both  ways  - live  on 
main  level  - practice  lower 
level.  Call  884-3478. 

House  wanted  for  purchase. 

Central,  near  TTC,  quiet 
neighbourhood.  Minimum  4 
bedrooms,  2 bathrooms,  large 
kitchen,  big  garden.  Must  be  in 
good  condition.  Call  960-0342 
after  6 p.m. 

House  for  sale.  Charming  Vic- 
torian house  on  quiet  Cab- 
bagetown  street.  Renovated, 
excellent  condition;  wood  floors 
throughout;  new  plumbing  and 
wiring.  Landscaped  gardens, 
private  parking.  5 appliances,  2 
bedrooms,  den.  $105,000.  Call 
960-0342  after  6 p.m. 

Rosedale  one  bedroom  third 
floor  apartment,  large  living 
room,  private  entrance,  laundry 
facilities,  utilities  included. 
Available  Feb.  1 . $61 0 monthly. 
978-4951,  evenings  and 
weekends  960-5344. 

Furnished  house,  Gerrard  & 
Woodbine,  30  minutes  to  cam- 
pus, 6 rooms,  garage,  drive,  4 
appliances,  clean,  comfortable. 
Rent  negotiable  for  good 
tenants.  489-6063. 


Clerk  Typist  III 

($13,760  - 16,190  - 18,620) 
Chemical  Engineering  (3) 

Secretary  I 

($13,760  - 16,190  - 18,620) 
Music,  sessional  (1) 

Secretary  II 

($15,140-  17,810-20,480) 
Forestry  (3),  Dean’s  Office, 
Medicine  (2) 

Secretary  III 

($16,850  - 19,820  - 22,790) 
Graduate  Studies,  part-time 
(6) 

Administrative  Assistant  I 

($16,850  - 19,820  - 22,790) 
Ophthalmology  (2) 

Laboratory  Technician  II 

($16,850  - 19,820  - 22,790) 
Chemistry  (4),  Department 
of  Medicine  (2),  Banting  & 
Best  Medical  Research  (2) 


Supervisor,  Program 
Promotion 

($18,620  - 21,900  - 25,180) 
Continuing  Studies  (4) 

Arena  and  Stadium 
Supervisor 

(One  level  02B) 
($17,110-20,830-23,950) 
Athletics  & Recreation  (2) 

Administrator 

(One  level  07B) 

($29,810  - 35,070  - 44,860) 
Surgery  (2) 

Accounting  Manager 

($29,810  - 35,070  - 40,330) 
Business  Affairs  (3) 

Chief  Operating  Engineer 

($31,380  - 36,913  - 42,447) 
Physical  Services,  Scar- 
borough (4) 

Assistant  Director 

($33,160  - 39,010  - 44,860) 
Guidance  Centre  (3) 
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